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Notes of the Week 


There is nothing more dangerous in international 
affairs than baseless optimism, and since Herr 
Hitler’s speech our press, or at least 
What about that portion of it which supports 
Debts 2? the Government, has been trying to 
see everything couleur de rose. 
There was a time, and not so long ago, when we 
were assured that a war debt settlement was a neces- 
sary preliminary to the World Economic Confer- 
ence. The highest authorities were certain about 
this. Now the grandiloquently named Conference 
is in the forefront everywhere, but not a word about 
those war debts, not even the hint of a moratorium. 
In certain circles it is whispered that United States 
politicians have been converted to a policy of can- 
cellation, but they dare not confess their change of 
heart to the electorate. Therefore they would wel- 
come repudiation, almost look upon it as a favour 
on our part. One would like to know if those re- 
sponsible for this country really believe this and 
have definitely made up their minds to please their 
opposite numbers in the United States by refus- 
ing to pay. For time is moving on. Last year it 
was so certain that we should not pay, at least so 
it was said; but when the day came, England paid 
without a murmur, and if the country does not keep 
wide awake, the same thing will happen again. If 
we pay this time, France will have to pay, and 
France won't pay unless Germany pays. The 
whole existing structure such as it is will be ruined 
and speeches about disarmament, international fin- 
ance, non-aggression pacts and the rest will be 
swept away in the cataclysm ! 


It would be hard to find a man who loves 
animals and common sense better than Sir 
Frederick Hobday, Principal and 

Mwy wd Dean of the Royal Veterinary 
Friends College. His research and efforts 
for animal welfare were the other 

day recognised by the Ziirich University which 
during its centenary festivities conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor. This honour has 
never been conferred on an Englishman before, 
but ‘‘ Our Dumb Friends League ”’ has intervened 
to prevent him from becoming too proud. For over 
a quarter of a century he has been a member of 
the League and has just received a letter from it 
informing him that as no full member may be con- 
nected in any way with an animal institution 
licensed for vivisection and as his name appears 
on the list of the patrons of the Animal Hospital 
Ball in aid of the Royal Veterinary College, he 
can no longer enjoy the privileges of that member- 
ship. Who will save the animals from their 
friends ? 


* 


President Wilson and his League of Nations 
promised a guarantee to Europe which his people 
refused to honour. At present it 
would seem that President Roose- 
velt might carry his people with 
him in ensuring that security to 
France, which is the foundation of European 
peace, but it is well to remember the past. More- 
over, as the French have pointed out, Mr. Norman 
Davis’ speech at the General Committee of Dis- 
armament is no real solution. He would define 
the aggressor as ‘‘ one whose armed forces are 


That 
Security 


| | 
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found on alien soil in violation of treaties.’’ It is 
to be feared that the invader would be stigmatised 
as an aggressor at about the time he occupied the 
victim’s capital and it might take more than moral 
suasion to remove him. General Sir Ian Hamilton 
suggests in a letter to The Times that the aggressor 
would be the Power which first ordered a general 
mobilisation. Here again there is surely ample 
room for argument and tergiversation. It is clear 
enough that an international army at the disposal 
of the League of Nations might impose peace, even 
in time of desperate tension, but such an army 
seems to belong to a far distant period. France 
can hardly hope that such a scheme is within the 
possibility of immediate realisation, but it has been 
recalled to remind the world that words are not 


guarantees. 


** 
* 


A timely and pertinent letter in the Morning 
Post has recalled to those who read it the true facts 
of the recent history of the Euro- 


You pean Association of Calcutta. If 
ha a it recalls the weak-kneed Irwinism 


of Mr. Villeirs, ex-Chairman of 
that Association, no harm will be done. For the 
White Paper has found new champions in the 
** Union of Britain and India’’ movement, in 
which Mr. Villeirs is taking an important part. 
The big idea is to ‘‘ counter ill-informed propa- 
ganda ”’ by the aid of speakers and literature, and 
if the Central Office itself were behind this new 
political sect, it could not be more Centrally Offi- 
cious or painstaking in its defence of Surrender. 
It is true that a beginning in public meetings for 
the purpose, held at Ashford on apparently favour- 
able soil, was not a howling success. But the 
constituencies are, of course, very dense and Con- 
servatives so narrow-minded. ‘‘ Union of Britain 
and India ’’ is out to change all that and its in- 
fluence should not be underrated by the convinced 
opponents of Baldwinism and bunkum. 


* 


One striking phrase in the letter from the 
University of London, on which comment is made 
on another page, deserves to be re- 

corded. ‘‘ Whatever observations 

Enrichment you are willing to add as to the 
significance which the social move- 

ment based on any of these propositions, has had 
for you (e.g., in enriching your experience of life), 
will be especially welcomed.’’ Which proposition 
has, we wonder, enriched life? Anti-vaccination ? 
Total abstinence? Conscientious objection? 
Expropriation of personal property? Hostility to 
religion? Or—could it be so?—Sexual Freedom ? 


We suspect the whole tone, tenour, and tendency 
of this pretentious set of questions and the sort of 
“enrichment ” which their study may provide. 
The enterprise is pestilent and nauseating. Bah! 


It was said that the Government had only been 
waiting for pressure to take off the Statute Book 
the remnants of the taxation of 
Remnant Land Values, that twice dead folly 
Day which still keeps an anomalous 
place. If so, the amendment pressed 
by some 300 Conservative members should have 
applied it convincingly. But the real obstacle is 
again called by the names of Ramsay MacDonald 
and J. H. Thomas. The damage being done to 
national and important interests and industries by 
this remnant of the Snowden budget may yet 
‘* persuade ’’ them to reason. And if they have to 
swallow hard again directly after the ‘‘ Co-op ”’ 
imbroglio—which is not even now quite happily 
settled—nobody else need sneeze for them. If 
Conservatives take a refusal to budge from 
Snowden lying down, Heaven keep us all! And 
if the P.M. is not gingered by his Lord Snowden’s 
virulence, Heaven keep him ! 


* 


Accounts have been published of what has hap- 
pened in the search for a new headmaster for 
Eton. They are more than usually 
Eton wide of the true mark and specula- 

tas ined tion is less useful even than sug- 
gestion. What does strike many 

old Etonians as odd is that the name of Mr. Whit- 
worth has not been made prominent. Still in the 
early fifties, scholar and athlete, with experience 
behind him as Master in College and as a house- 
master of brilliant success, why should not Whit- 
worth be recalled from a too early retirement ? 
The new broom and the stranger free from 
prejudice may be very well in theory. In practice 
the intimate spirit and the special aptitude for 
Eton can only be furnished by intimate experience 


and special study. 


It was an admirable idea to bring the Bath and 
West into the vicinity of London. It is one of the 
many troubles of our politics that 


Seles agriculture is perpetually ignored. 
West Everyone who lives in a town 


should be reminded from time to 
time that he depends on agriculture for his life and, 
as time goes on, he will inevitably become more 
and more dependent on home production. Yet it 
was a pity that the first attempt was not less half- 
hearted. A little more publicity would have been 
invaluable : for it was surprising how many people 
in London had not heard that the Bath and West 
had moved from Yeovil, its domicile last year, to 
the Kingston By-Pass. It was certainly a good 
show with plenty of variety, and not the least inter- 
esting part of it was to be found in the many in- 
ventions which are helping the farmer in his 
work, 
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The League of Nations on the hire system world’s best seller. For in that 
suggests comic possibilities: yet there are still The Book are found not only the one 
defaulters in this all-important —_ - permanent consolation, and the 

Pay, body and the League has to live on ~ one impregnable hope of a 

- the hope that they will pay up their shivering age, but the indispensable treasury 


atrears by instalments. Spain 
attempted a fine gesture with the suggestion that 
the nations who paid should pay more to make up 
for those who didn’t pay. It would be interesting 
to discover what reception would be given at a 
London club to such a proposal: members who 
pay their subscriptions will pay for those who 
don’t. It is mildly consoling for our unhappy tax- 
payers to know that this country for once took a 
firm stand and refused to pay, pay, pay for the 


rest of the world. 


* 


A minor change in the Ministry, in the Law 
Officers, is thought likely soon at Westminster. 
, If Lord Justice Scrutton retires, 
a Sir Thomas Inskip will be much 
Pack pressed to go up: and Sir Boyd 
Merriman succeeding as Attorney- 
General would leave the Solicitor-Generalship (and 
£10,000 a year) open to Mr. Stuart Bevan. Mr. 
Holford Knight is not expected to get it: his 
** Access to Mountains ’’ Bill, which provided 
singularly little in definition of a mountain, is a 
permanent handicap. Mr. Spens, K.C., a very 
new member, is a ‘‘ possible.’’ Unfortunately for 
Sir Walter Greaves Lord the Tory G.H.Q. 
is convinced that his seat, Norwood, is not safe— 
the natives read the Morning Post on India! So 
his chances of high judicial promotion were lately 

obscured. 

** 
* 

If it be true that Mr. Leon M. Lion has been 
driven from his admirable performance of a Sikh 
money-lender at the Garrick, and 


Pan that Mr. George Cuddon’s excellent 
lodlie € play has been driven from an 


English theatre by the violence and 
the threats of a handful of Indians resident in 
London, what is one to say? Not that Mr. Lion 
should have shown more courage, for no theatrical 
performance is worth the nervous strain of threats 
and personal assaults. But certainly that the 
Home Office had better play a part in this new 
comedy of manners. The aits and faces of the 
Indian students who use our hospitality in order to 
equip themselves more thoroughly for our annoy- 
ance and discomfiture already irritate many good 
Englishmen. When some of them interfere with our 
lawful occasions and with an English playwright’s 
liberty, it is time to tell all of them that if this 
hooliganism is not stopped our hospitality will be 
withdrawn. 


* 


It is satisfactory, from every point of view, to be 
assured by statistics that the Bible is still the 


of our language. It is, 
to write well and to appreciate what is 
written well without a close knowledge of 
the Bible and its inspired companion, the Book of 
Common Prayer. But it is made much more 
difficult by such ignorance. There is no such 
literature outside its pages and there are no such 
beauties, splendours, and harmonies as its phrases 
furnish. Yet, best seller or no, the Bible is either 
little known or known only in parts to the moderns 
who imagine themselves educated. If their spirit 
cannot tolerate the message, their intelligence 


might accept the style. ii 


of course, possible 


If Hitler likes to legalise once more the student 
duels of Germany, that is his and their affair. But 
if he imagines that by these means 
Quite he is putting iron into the soul of 
Harmless German youth, the rest of the 
world may be allowed to laugh. A 
black eye or a broken nose are more honourable 
scars than the nicks made by the “‘ schlager ’’ and 
a fight with fists is more elemental and much less 
ridiculous than the pretentious etiquette of a 
** duel ’’ with swords which cannot kill except by 

accident. 

** 

Captain Arrachart, who was killed in his aero- 
plane near Etampes, had had a long and brilliant 
career in the French army. It was 
F xd - only after being wounded and de- 
: clared as unfit for infantry service 
that he became an aviator. In 
these days when such emphasis is laid on the 
physical fitness required for flying, it is curious 
to note that several of the most famous French 
‘** aces ’’’ only took to flying because they were 
declared unfit for ordinary active service. Guy- 
nemer, for instance, regarded as ‘‘ the ace of aces,”’ 
was a C.3 man who only got his opportunity of 
flying after he had been appointed groundsman at 
a military aerodrome. Captain Arrachart’s flights 
from Paris to Basra, Paris to Mukden and Paris 
to Madagascar and back will be remembered in 


the history of aviation. 


There is a great deal to be said for the amend- 
ment of the law by which anyone convicted of 
cruelty to a dog may be forbidden, 
for any length of time, to possess 

‘Dog another dog. Next to, or in 

addition to ‘‘ the cat ’’ as a deterrent 

to the ill-treatment of animals, this is an admirable 

provision. And the best reason for approving it 
is that no such person is fit to belong to a dog, 
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Our dramatic critic writes: ‘‘ If other critics are 
right and ‘‘ Martine,’’ a play in five scenes trans- 
lated from the French of Jean- 
Talent = Jacques Bernard and produced at 
Twaddle ? the Ambassadors, is fine literature, 
or poignant drama, or anything 
more than diluted balderdash, then write me down 
an ass. It may be a play for the sort of intelli- 
gentsia who might acclaim ‘‘ Three Blind Mice ”’ 
as poetry more significant than ‘‘ Lycidas "’ and 
drama more stupendous than ‘‘ Othello.”” But 
for those who put a nursery rhyme in its due place, 
this is simplicity run to seed and boredom carried 
to tears, notwithstanding a pretentious ‘“‘ note ”’ 

on the author in the programme.” 

* * 
* 

Lampreys are usually connected with a surfeit to 
the more or less historically minded. M. Boulestin 
as a gourmet is wont to track them 


S Ry of down in England and convert them 
oral into a savoury dish. Oxford has 


found a new use for them. At the 
fiftieth anniversary of the University Junior 
Scientific club a specimen was shown to demon- 
strate how this strange eel-like creature, less 
esteemed nowadays as a delicacy than in the past, 
gets along without eyes. Its tail is sensitive to 
light and an apparatus was arranged to show how 
it reacted “‘ to an incidental beam of light on its 
posterior end.’’ The comfort of the Lamprey was 
considered; for the visitor was requested not to 
press the button which stimulated it more than 
once a minute, as it soon got tired. 

** 

Unrest among the winegrowers in the Midi is no 
new thing. Long ago when M. Clemenceau was 
Premier, in 1907, the riots that 


a. broke out after a too abundant vint- 
Wine age, when wine was poured out into 


the streets, became highly serious 
and were only checked when the Tiger persuaded 
the winegrowers’ leader, Marcellin Albert, the 
Messiah of the Vignerons, to accept from him a 
bank note in payment of his fare and expenses 
after his journey to Paris. Poor Marcellin was 
accused of being in Government pay and lost all 
his influence. The enormous quantities of ordi- 
nary wine produced in the Midi usually from 
American vines find difficulty in obtaining a mar- 
ket to-day owing to the competition of Algerian 
wines which might be described as ‘‘ much of a 
muchness,’’ and the Midi vigneron demands effec- 
tive protection. ++ 


If a business man heard on ’Change that the 
American Government was now charging £3 
British in place of $10 U.S. for an 

Exchange American visé and a passport, or 
» that the C.P.R. and American rail- 

ways were ready to sell berths and 
accommodation forward to any date at a fixed rate 


of sterling-dollar exchange—as he might hear— 
what would he think? That in spite of Mr. 
MacDonald a deal is fixed between the U.S.A. 
and England behind the scenes on the course of 
the Dollar. The June Conference will no 
doubt see a formal announcement of Back to Gold. 
And Parliament which dare not go back to Simon 
on India (pure reaction) is to revert (most pro- 
gressive) to a gold Pound, devalued but not 


debunked. 


* * 
* 


A “Crazy” Programme 

[The Government has set aside £10,000 for the enter- 
tainment at the World Economic Conference. ] 

I am all for extending to our guests the utmost 
goodwill and bonhomie, 

But what about the need for drastic economy 

Which has been dinned into our ears 

For Years? 

lt seems to me that under present conditions 

Our talented Statesmen and politicians 

Could do all the necessary entertaining 

Without unduly straining | 

Either themselves or the resources of the nation, 

By going through those little performances which 
daily arouse our own admiration. 

For instance I imagine the cheers of the delegates 
from the other side of the Atlantic 

Would be positively frantic 

When they saw our Mr. Chamberlain’s trick of 
Balancing the Budget, (though we’ve never 
seen him do it yet,) 

By the simple expedient of omitting the American 
Debt. 

This might be followed by one of the Rev. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s beautiful sermons 

On trusting and loving the poor gentle, peaceful 
Germans, 

[‘‘ Let us try and remember, dear friends, that 
that fiery speech of von Papen 

Just didnt happen.’’] 

As a contrast to this solemnity we should want 
something light instead 

Such as ‘‘ The Childrens’ Hour”’ ‘or ‘‘ Uncle 
George Lansbury’s Bleeding Heart Goes to 
his (ditto) Head.”’ 

And after that 

Winsome Winston would amuse the company by 
talking (as per usual) through his hat. 

What would Mr. Baldwin do? What he usually 
does—mostly nothing, in fact I suggest that 
Stanley 

Should just sit, looking strong and manly, 

Smoking a large pipe, 

Representing that rare type— 

A politician who is just worthy 

And of course absolutely trustworthy. 

A poor show you say and one calculated to send 
the delegates to sleep ? 

Well, what do you want? D——n it all, wouldn't 
that be cheap ? 

W. Hopcson Burnet. 
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Judge By Results 


By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


HEN I was talking one day to the late Sir 
Victor Horsley, the eminent surgeon who 
gave his life in endeavouring to turn chaos 

into order in Mesopotamia, during the War, he 
said: ‘‘ I always judge by results,’’ and I have 
never forgotten these words of wisdom. 


North, South, East and West, from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groats, the Nation voted for Conserva- 
tism at the last Election but what they got was a 
‘* National ’’ Government. If, like Sir Victor 
Horsley, we judge by results, let us examine what 
this ‘‘National’’ Government has done for England 
to deserve its name during its 18 months of office. 


Upon taking office this Govenment should have 
passed an immediate law to stop dumping—but 
instead of this an unparalleled and most disgrace- 
ful increase in the dumping into every port of 
cheap foreign goods of every sort and description 
has occurred ever since the ‘‘National’’ Govern- 
ment came into being and only two days ago an 
enormous consignment of 800 tons of Russian 
butter was brought here. These goods are almost 
given away, the order from Russia, from whence 
they came being to refuse no offer, but to sell them 
at any price, thus making it quite impossible for our 
own people to attempt to compete with these slave 
produced goods. It does not require a very clever 
person to know that the only result of this act on 
the part of the ‘‘ National’ Government Was 
bound to be—more unemployment. 


To the farmers—against whom the Government 
seem to have a special grudge—this dumping 
means utter ruin. Many of them are being turned 
out of the homes their families have lived in for 
generations, their stock they are obliged to sell for 
anything they can get, and these unfortunates are 
now, at this moment, cast adrift with their wives 
and children with nothing to look forward to but 
starvation and despair. 


Are the ‘‘ National ’”? Government proud of this 
result? It almost seems so by the way they are 
acclaimed by queues of claqueurs as Conquering 
Heroes on their return from their Conferences. 
Look at the result of the Disarmament Conference 
—millions of British money was the price promised 
to Europe for disarmament—and Russia’s answer 
to this is to increase her army by many millions, 
while Germany has brazenly declared her intention 
of returning to Conscription and her pre-War 
status. But this is not considered worth noticing 
by the Conservative Front Benchers. They hope 
that the Nation is too intent on cricket and football 
to worry about such a trifle ; only we, who remem- 
ber, know that Lord Roberts gave us a warning 
against our own disarmament that was disregarded 
before the last War—a warning that we paid for 
with our best blood. 


Dragging down our Army, Navy and Air Force 
was not enough for the ‘‘ National ’’ Government 


and even the splendid Boy Scout Movement is 
actually frowned upon with disfavour and called 
Militarism. When I made my offer to help to 
prevent this lamentable cut in our Forces of 
Defence, it was, as everyone knows, instantly re- 
jected by the Chancellor of the Exchequer—who 
incidentally still holds a letter of mine enclosing a 
cheque for £40,000 which has been kicking about 
the Treasury unanswered ever since last July. 


Will prominent Conservatives answer this ques- 
tion: Are you being honest to the Electorate—who 
voted for this colossal Conservative majority—in 
permitting the Cabinet (which certainly should be 
composed entirely of Conservatives) to be domin- 
ated by Free Traders who defy you and Conser- 
vatism and are playing fast and loose with English 
politics? A mixed grill is an excellent thing in a 
Grill Room, but a very undignified ‘‘ plat ”’ in an 
English Cabinet. 


The name Conservative is the name this Govern- 
ment should have been known by. It was given 
this name by its Godfathers and Godmothers at its 
Baptism at the General Election, and it is only a 
tricky subterfuge to call it a ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment—but of course there was method in it. 


We are told to ‘‘ Hush, Hush.”’ Truth is at the 
bottont of the well and must not be disturbed, but 
the truth is that this present Cabinet is like a Comic 
Opera ; only Gilbert and Sullivan could have done 
justice to it. Conservatives are kindly permitted 
to give their views, but these views are instantly 
brushed aside by the cuckoos in the nest, who by 
every political precedent have not the slightest 
right to be there, and England is ruled by these 
international Free Traders, who are allowing 
British prestige, British safety and the wealth of 
Great Britain to be brought to nought by inter- 
nationalism. 


The failure in Indian affairs is entirely due to the 
cowardice of Conservatives. Is India to be thrown 
to the wolves because there are cowards in high 
places? Men who are mocking both God and 
man by their claim to virtue, and yet who are 
heartlessly and cruelly leaving to their fate the 
Indian peasants as well as our own race in India. 


The British nation formerly deserved every 
credit for what has been done for India and her 
peoples. No other nation could have done more 
noble work than we have—and well they know that 
itis so. For years India has been a land of peace, 
prosperity, security and justice for all, but 
recently, owing to a cringing policy of political 
weakness, troubles have been magnified and en- 
couragement has been given to rebel parties. We 
at Home do not hear or read about the troubles of 
dependencies and colonies governed by foreign 
Powers ; these places are managed by their respec- 
tive owners. The difference is that foreign Govern- 
ments understand the proper manner of handling 
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rebels. Their envoys have their orders and use 
full power to enforce them—fully backed up by 
their Home Governments. Our weakness is 
watched with astonishment. How other nations 
must be laughing at our lack of policy in India—a 
land that every European Power longs to possess. 

If the people of India, for a change, now had 
the fearful burden of taxation—which used to be 
theirs—they would quickly realise how fortunate 
they are. 

Failure at Ottawa was a foregone conclusion. 
Russia would not permit it to be a success. The 
Spider of Lossiemouth had so woven his web as to 
entangle every Imperialistic fly. The Empire can 
fall in pieces, but Russia must not be interfered 
with—have not the Soviets plainly declared that 
their aim is to destroy the British Empire? They 


have made no bones about this, but have broadcast 
this kindly message far and wide, and knowing 
this, English Socialists support Russian Trade 
against the Empire Trade. 

In justification of our contempt for politicians 
who, no matter how vital the question they are 
called upon to decide, always want to compromise, 
I will only quote this verse from Holy Scripture— 


‘| know thy works—that thou art neither cold 
nor hot. I would that thou wert cold or hot. So 
then because thou art lukewarm—and neither cold 
nor hot—I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 


A failure that cannot be helped is bad enough, 
but a failure that is deliberately planned is heart- 
breaking. Truly the ‘‘ National ’’ Government 
has ‘‘ chastised the Nation with scorpions.”’ 


A Word for England 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


T seems to me a very long time since the head- 
lines of our great national daily newspapers 
busied themselves with the affairs of England. 

Unless we are to suppose that England has no 
affairs which are not dependent on the good graces 
of some other country. If America is not laying 
down conditions or a case, just as if she were not 
in a much worse mess than England has yet known, 
then France or Germany or Italy or Russia or 
Poland or Yugo Slavia or Czecho-Slovakia or 
Patagonia or Lithuania or Nicaragua or the 
Balearic Isles or some infernal little strip of terri- 
tory in some contentious quarter of the globe is 
telling us what is what. 

It might be imagined that in a world of geese 
we were no longer capable of say ‘‘ bo”’ or that 
any hint of insisting on our own way would be an 
affront to Omnipotence which would bring upon 
us war, pestilence and famine as surely as boils 
and blanes broke out in Egypt. Or it might be 
supposed that it was quite impossible to conduct 
the foreign relations of this country from the 
miserable hovels and mudhuts of Downing street 
or without the singular aid of a Prime Minister dis- 
guised as a travelling circus. 

Unhappily some reason may be found for such 
hypotheses. 

If we are the fifth strongest power in the air 
and nowhere at all on land we may still claim a 
doubtful equality of strength at sea. If we could 
do a little bombing on our own account it is quite 
certain that we should be utterly incapable of 
defending any of our cifies, arsenals, or sea ports, 
if we were suddenly invaded by air. With all this 
in their minds, it may be natural for our statesmen 
and spokesmen to keep a particularly civil tongue 
in their heads when they talk to the statesmen 
and spokesmen of other countries. Nobody out- 
side the ranks of faddists and sentimentalists be- 
lieves in the unrealities which are imposed on the 
House of Commons and trotted out in the leading 
articles of three quarters of our press. 


But we still have assets. We have the soundest 
banking system and the strongest financial posi- 
tion of any country in the world. We have 
resources of wealth which cannot be estimated be- 
cause there is at present no productive use to which 
they can be put. We have an Empire capable of 
withstanding, not only by its sentiment but by its 
sense of self-interest, even the shock of a Test 
Match controversy. We have a Throne which is 
unselfish, sagacious and secure. And we have 
something greater and more powerful than any of 
these things. We have ourselves—which means 
the essential character of the British race. 

That race may be grossly sentimentalist in its 
outward emotions but it has a firm foundation of 
realism and it always reacts more sanely to shocks 
than to soft sawder. Our present Ministers them- 
selves re-learnt this lesson when the National 
Government was formed, although it has not taken 
them long to forget it. If we were told candidly 
what had to be done in order to re-establish our 
power to hold up our own end when the world is 
talking or thinking, we should find somehow the 
way to do it. 

Nothing of the sort will be even attempted so 
long as the present Government persists, while the 
alternatives to the present Government might well 
be utterly disastrous. But all that makes no 
reason why a plain Englishman should suffer 
gladly the head lines of to-day or the grovelling 
subservience which they show up. Patriotism is 
out of fashion and noisy young men like to pretend 
(as though they had never heard of Conscription), 
that they would not fight in another war. But, 
without being a humbug, one may at the same 
time have a passion for the woods and the fields 
and the hills and the mountains and the cities and 
the streets and the towns and the villages of this 
country, and realise that if we went under to some 
other country life would be so penurious and un- 
comfortable as to be intolerable. 

So there it is. A damned awkward dilemma. 
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“Moscow, Gower Street, London” 


E publish below the text of what seems 
to us a piece of clever and _ perilous 
propagandism. 


It takes the form of a questionnaire sent by post 
in ungummed envelopes to selected individuals. 
With it goes a printed appeal headed ‘‘ Univer- 
sity of London, University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, April 1933,’’ and signed by “ J. 
C. Flugel (Assistant Professor of Psychology), 
Pryns Hopkins (Hon. Lecturer in Psychology), 
that the questions should be answered, coupled 
with a promise that the answers—to be filed—shall 
be held strictly confidential. (For, against, or 
neutral). 


Put aside the idea that, if the answers are to 


PROPOSITIONS 

1. ABSTEMIOUSNESS. That for the sake of health and effi- 
ciency complete abstinence (unless for strictly medical reasons) from 
alcohol and from other stimulants and narcotics, is desirable. 

2. VEGETARIANISM. That reasons of health demand the 
elimination from our dietary of all animal products in favour of 
products of vegetable origin. 

8. ANTI-VACCINATION. That it is improper to use strong 
public pressure on anyone to have himself and his children 
vaccinated against smallpox. 

4. EUGENICS. That the fertility of the socially less desirable 
should be lower than the fertility of the socially more desirable. 

5. STERILIZATION. That persons with serious inheritable 
defects should be compulsorily sterilized or segregated. 

6. BIRTH CONTROL. THAT TO RELIEVE MOTHERS 
FROM ESSARY SUFFERING, TO ASSURE THE BEST 
CONDITIONS FOR CHILDREN OR TO PREVENT POVERTY 
AND OVER-POPULATION (WITH ITS RISK OF WAR) BIRTH 
CONTROL SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED AND THE NECES- 
SARY INFORMATION SHOULD BE ACCESSIBLE TO ALL. 

7. SEXUAL FREEDOM. THAT SO LONG AS (1) THERE IS 
NO A PUBLIC DECENCY, (2) THERE IS NO 
INJURY TO ANY OUTSIDE PERSONS (INCLUDING CHILD- 
REN), AND (3) THERE IS INVOLVED THE MUTUAL CON- 
SENT OF RESPONSIBLE PERSONS, NO FORM OF SEXUAL 
GRATIFICATION (NOT EVEN INCEST OR HOMOSEXUALITY) 
SHOULD BE INTERFERED WITH. 

8. DIVORCE REFORM. That divorce should be permitted by 
mutual consent, provided any children involved are safeguarded. 

9. ABORTION. THAT IN ORDER TO AVOID PRESENT 
UNSK MPTS AT ILLEGAL ABORTION, AND 
PROVIDED IT BE CARRIED OUT BY CERTIFIED MEDICAL 
PRACTITIONERS IN THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 
PREGNANCY ABORTION SHOULD BE LEGALISED 

10. PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. That the establishment of clinics for 
the treatment of nervous disorders by the psycho-analytic method 
of Dr. Sigmund Freud is desirable. 

11. NEW_EDUCATION. THAT IN ORDER TO AROUSF THE 
SPONTANEO INTEREST OF THE CHILD OR SAFEGUARD 
HIS EMOTIONAL HEALTH, WE SHOULD DRASTICALLY 
REDUCE THE AMOUNT OF REPRESSION AND COERCION 
IN EDUCATION. 

12. RATIONATISM. THAT IT IS DESIRABLE TO REPLACE 
BELIEF IN REVEALED RELIGION BY A VIEW OF MAN’S 
PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE AND BY A MORALITY THAT 
ARE BASED PURELY ON INDUCTIVE SCIENCE. 

13. UTILITARIANISM. That the final test of the worth of 
anything or act is how surely it promotes the intensest happiness 
ef the greatest number through the longest time. 

14. MEN’S DRESS REFORM. That reasons of hygiene, com- 
fort, convenience, beauty, etc., require certain considerable changes 
in the present dress of men. 

Ree THAT THE USE OF TOBACCO 
SHO RAGED ON THE GROUNDS THAT IT 
LESSENS OUR EFFICIENCY, IS WASTEFUL OF MONEY OR 
TIME, INCREASES FIRE RISKS OR (LIKE GARLIC-EATING) 
DULLS SENSIBILITY OF THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS. 

16. LANDSCAPE-PRESERVATION. That town and country 
planning with the object of preserving urban and rural beauty 
and preventing defacement by hoardings, lurid petrol pumps, 
unsuitable buildings, etc., call for legislative action. 

17. HUMANENESS TO ANIMALS. That our diet and cloth- 
ing should make the smallest possible use, compatible with health, 
of all products the obtaining of which is likely to cause suffering 
to animals. 


serve any useful purpose, they can hardly be con- 
fidential and that the use of the post for this sort 
of questionnaire may be deemed strictly improper, 
and regard merely the nature and wording of the 
questions. 

These are, in our view, often disgusting, often 
immoral, Communistic in their general effect, 
dangerous to the ignorant and insulting to the 
normal intelligence. They are in the common 
form of the London School of Economics fanatics 
and of the subversive movements enginecred by 
our “‘ intelligentsia.’’ They smell of Moscow, the 
“* spiritual ’’ home of these ideas. Does the Uni- 
versity of London approve this correspondence on 


its notepaper? Is the Home Office complacent or 
impotent ? 


18. ANTI-VIVISECTION. That in the intereste of humanite- 
rianism it is desirable to prohibit vivisection, even where care is 
taken to avoid suffering. 


19. PENAL REFORM. THAT THE ‘TREATMENT OF 
CRIMINALS SHOULD BE RE-EDUCATIVE RATHER THAN 
RETRIBUTIVE, AVOIDING THE INFLICTION OF ANY PAIN 
IN SO FAR AS IT IS DEMONSTRATIVFELY EFFECTIVE IN 
PREVENTING CRIME. 

20. CO-OPERATIVISM. That consumers should be encouraged 
to organise themselves and purchase their supplies collectively with 
the aim of retaining those profits which ordinarily are taken by 
the middlemen. 


21. SOCTALISM, THAT COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP AND 
DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 
FOR THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL 
GOODS IS DESIRABLE. 


22. FREE TRADE. THAT THE INTERESTS OF THE CON- 
SUMER OR PRODUCER OR THE CAUSE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL HARMONY DEMAND THAT THE EXCHANGE OF 
GOODS BETWEEN COUNTRIES SHOULD NOT BE HAMP- 
ERED BY IMPORT DUTIES. 

23. COMMUNISM. That private property, being an undesirable 
institution, should be abolished immediately by forcible expro- 
priation. 

24. SUPER-TAX ON INCOME. That an income tax augmented 
by a super-tax upon a sliding scale is a fair and desirable method 
of taxation. 

25. LEAGUE OF NATIONS. THAT MODERN PROBLEMS, 
SUCH AS CONTROL OF ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES, INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BANKING, CURRENCY, 
ARBITRATION OF DISPUTES BETWEEN NATIONS, CON- 
TROL OF BIRTH RATES, AND IMMIGRATION, DEMAND FOR 
THEIR SOLUTION THE CREATION OF A SUPER-NATIONAIL 
AUTHORITY, LOYALTY TO WHICH SHOULD TAKE PRE- 
CEDENCE OVER NATIONAL PATRIOTISM. 


2. REFUSAT OF SERVICE. THAT IT IS JUSTIFIABLE 
TO REFUSE MILITARY SERVICE IN ALL CASES WHERE 
THE GOVERNMENT HAS FAILED TO LET THE ISSUF BE 
DECIDED BY ARBITRATION. 

27. ANARCHISM. That coercive government is unnecessary 
and should be abolished in favour of voluntaristic associations 
of persons towards common ends. 

2%. ANTI-PATERNALISM. That neither drinking, drug-taking 
nor refusal to be vaccinated constitutes per se a sufficient social 
danger to justify legislative interference. 

29. FREE SPEECH. THAT UNRESTRICTED FREEDOM OF 
DISCUSSION IS DESIRABLE IN THE PRESS, IN LITERA- 
TURE, ON THE STAGE, etc. 

30. INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. That for the purpose of 
international communication it is desirable to encourage the use of 
an artificial auxiliary language. 

31. ESPERANTO. That its forty-five years of practical use en- 
title Esperanto to be regarded as the standard language for inter- 
national use. 

32. GYMNOSOPHY. That for the sake of health and the 
cultivation of a proper respect for the body the establishment of 
duly authorised and regulated nudist camps is to be encouraged. 

33. MISCELLANEOUS. If any movement(s) in which you are 
strongly interested is (are) not covered by any of the above, kindly 
mention it (them) here and record your attitude as before. 

34. WE HOPE YOU WILL ALSO GIVE THE FOLLOWING 
PARTICULARS :— 

Your Name, Address, Age, Sex, Nationality, Race. 
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The Odds Against War 


By Lord Monkswell 


HERE is a feeling about that a big European 
war might break out at any moment. There 
is feverish talk of disarmament and a great 

deal of running hither and thither of politicians 
who appear to suppose that their own schemes are 
the only means of staving off war. There is much 
nervousness, particularly in France, and every- 
where the busvbodies are hard at it. 

Let us take the principal European countries 
one by one, and see how the known facts favour 
peace or war. 

(1). France.—At the present time France is by 
fac the strongest military power in the world. 
Ever since the war came to an end she has had 
leisure to reorganise her defences and train her 
men in a manner far more complete and efficient 
than any other big nation, particularly Germany, 
has been able to do. France is vulnerable 
practically on two sectors alone of her frontier— 
the German and the Italian. The Italians would 
of course like to take back Savoy and Nice, the 
Germans would like revenge for their defeat of 
1918. The invasion of France from Italy is so 
difficult, owing to natural obstacles, that it could 
be undertaken only by a force greatly superior 
to the French defenders. If the French have not 
bv this time made the Alsace-Lorraine frontier 
secure from anything but overwhelming odds they 
have only themselves to thank. 


For the purposes of a defensive war France is in 
about as good a position as could be imagined. 
And France has little or no incentive to fight an 
offensive war. She has all the territory she wants 
in Europe and in other parts of the world, and 
she could go to war only with the object of 
anticipating danger in the future. She has indeed 
some rather shadowy commitments in Poland and 
in the Balkans, but it is most improbable that these 
would induce her to go to war. French nervous- 
ness is primarily due to having so much to lose. 


(2). Germany.—In 1918 Germany received a 
blow so staggering that it is hardly conceivable 
that she is yet within measurable distance of being 
in a position to undertake a big war. Most of her 
best men were dead, her people were starving, 
authority had broken down. The Nazi revolution, 
successful as it has been so far, had to crush the 
opposition of organised socialism which enjoyed 
the sympathy of half the population. War is 
probably what the chiefs of the Nazi movement 
most dread. The future of the movement must 
depend upon initial success. For this purpose 
vears of peace are essential. 

The question of the Polish Corridor is the most 
dangerous one, but the Nazis have everything to 
tose by hurry. 


(3). Italy.—The regeneration of Italy has been 
made possible by the fact that the Fascists since 
they came into power have preserved peace. Some 
very strong motive would be required to induce 


them voluntarily to abandon the policy which has 
served them so well, and no such motive can be 
perceived. ‘The Nazi movement in Germany has 
much in common with the Fascist movement in 
Italy and a Fascist-Nazi bloc is certainly one of the 
possibilities of the future. But there are so many 
causes of disagreement in foreign policy between 
Italy and Germany (Austria, for instance) that it 
is most improbable that the two countries will 
combine to carry on an aggressive war. 


(4). Russia.—It is of course impossible to be 
sure what is going on in Russia. The Bolshevists 
are the only organised party in Russia. Active 
resistance to them is impossible. So long as they 
dco not quarrel excessively with one another they 
appear likely to be able to remain masters of a 
country that is dying of inanition. The 
Bolshevists would no doubt be delighted if a 
European war broke out on account of the chaos 
which must accompany it, but there is little reason 
to suppose that they could take any serious part 
in it. 

(©). Poland.—Poland appears to have become 
aware that the Russian menace is not nearly so 
terrifying as was at first supposed and one result 
has been that French protection is not so much 
sought after as it was. Unless the question of the 
Polish Corridor can be settled it must remain a 
danger point. It is even possible that Poland, 
aware that Nazi Germany is taking steps to rearm, 
might think it worth while to strike before the 
German army is ready, particularly if the active 
assistance of the French army could be counted on. 
This is extremely doubtful as an aggressive war 
on the part of France means throwing away the 
enormous advantages which her present position 
gives her. 

(6). The Little Entente-—The countries com- 
posing the Little Entente are much concerned in 
the question of peace or war, but so long as none 
of the big Powers goes to war, they can hardly do 
anything to affect the general state of Europe. 

I believe that the above fairly sets forth the 
principal conditions in which the big European 
Powers find themselves. While there are many 
danger points, there seems to be no big Power that 
is able to go to war and could hope to do so with- 
out risking the loss of much more than it could 
hope to gain. In these circumstances the balance 
of probability appears to favour peace. If war 
should break out it is likely to be the result of some 
unfortunate accident rather than of deliberate 
policy. 

In the event of the outbreak of war (which I do 
not expect) I trust that our rulers will not be swept 
off their legs by any League of Nations nonsense, 
but will remember that Great Britain’s only real 
interest is to ensure that no single European 
nation acquires a position so dominant as to be 
able to ignore the interests of the others, 
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Disarmament: A Possible Solution 
By Lt.-Col. D. C. Spencer-Smith 


ON Dieu, que c'est béte.”’ 
This was the cry of Colonel de la Tour 
d’ Auvergne on the field of Gravelotte, 

as he looked on the dead and dying all round him. 
There could be no better comment on War. It is 
indeed a stupid and a futile thing, and the object 
of this article is to try to point out the most likely 
cause of War and to suggest a remedy for this. 

In the past, when the world was less crowded 
and developed, it was not impossible for a nation 
to benefit materially by making war. By enlarg- 
ing her frontiers she could obtain wider areas for 
the settlement of her people, more outlets for their 
enterprise, and—as has also happened—she could 
reap great commercial benefits by uniting Coal and 
Iron under her own sovereignty. The prize of 
War might well be worth the cost. But this is 
no longer possible. 

No nation—unless temporarily insane—will now 
deliberately make War; for Victory can hardly be 
anything but barren. 


The Winner Pays 


All that the victor can do is to try to wring out 
an indemnity from her exhausted foe, payment of 
which can, in fact, only be made at greater cost 
to the payee than to the payer. It is said that, on 
seeing the effect on France produced by their pay- 
ment of the indemnity after the 1870-71 War, 
Bismarck exclaimed: ‘‘ After my next victorious 
War, I shall take care to pay the indemnity 
myself.” 

Let us, now, imagine A and B as rival iron- 
mongers in a small town. One evening they come 
to blows, and after a long fight A emerges the 
victor, but is so badly hurt that B—adjudged by 
his fellow townsmen to have been the aggressor— 
is forced by them to sign a confession of guilt, and 
te undertake to pay yearly to A a very large sum 
of money—much more than he has ever earned 
before. 

What is B todo? What can he do? He must 
make more money, and to do this he must increase 
his business. 

Now up to the day of the fight, \ and B had 
divided between them the ironmongery business of 
the town and district. B, therefore, can only in- 
crease his business materially at the expense of 
A’s, so that—somewhat paradoxically—it would 
appear that he can only hope to satisfy A’s claims 
by ruining A’s business. 

This digression has been made to show how 
illusory must be the gains from a modern War, 
and how unlikely it is that any nation will wilfully 
provoke a war, unless blinded by a bitter desire 
for revenge or some other form of insanity. 

What, then, is most likely to bring about a War 
in the Future? 

It is probable that the greatest factor will be 
Fear, which already in the past has played so great 
a part in causing War—Fear, and the resultant 
feeling of the need ‘‘to get your blow in fust.”’ For 


years prior to 1914 there had existed in Germany 
a genuine fear of Russia—the so-called Steam 
Roller. It was feared that, if ever she could build 
more strategic railways and reorganise her Army, 
an attack on Germany, with France as Ally, was 
only too probable. The fear of encirclement was 
a real one, and such a fear of attack is but too likely 
to recur in the future, and with it the greatest 
potential cause of War. If this contention be a 
sound one, it is a fair conclusion to draw that, if 
Fear can be eliminated, the danger of War would 
automatically almost vanish. 


The Way of Peace 


How, then, can this Fear be eliminated? 

lor many months delegates trom many nations 
have been trying to solve the problem of disarma- 
ment, but every scheme—whether quantitative or 
qualitative—has broken on the rock of international 
mistrust. Yet there is one solution, simple, inex- 
pensive and quick to carry out, which, if the 
nations could find courage to accept it and carry 
it vut in good faith, would almost entirely and at 
one blow wipe out Fear. 


The suggested solution is this : (1) That by Inter- 
national covenant all explosives—other than those 
used for sporting cartridges and for mining pur- 
poses—be destroyed forthwith. (2) That all 
Nations should solemnly bind themselves to pro- 
hibit and suppress in future the manufacture within 
their boundaries of any explosives—with exception 
that by common agreement some small nation, 
who could never be suspected of aggressive inten- 
tions, should be licensed to manufacture the ex- 
plosives necessary for sporting cartridges and 
mining purposes. Belgium, with its central posi- 
tion and seaboard, would seem well suited to 
receive such a licence. 

Once all War explosives have been destroyed, 
and can no longer be manufactured, no other dis- 
armament is really needed. Battleships, sub- 
marines and bombing aeroplanes would automatic- 
ally lose their jobs. 

It may be objected that some firearms must be 
retained, if only in limited quantities, for police 
purposes in the less civilised parts of the world. 
But these areas grow smaller daily, and, if some 
concession had to be made, it should not be beyond 
the wit of the delegates to the League of Nations 
to devise a scheme by which small arms and the 
necessary ammunition might be issued to any 
applicant nation that could prove its need for such 
befote the tribunal of the League of Nations. 

Without good faith such a scheme, as is sug- 
gested, is not possible, but any Disarmament 
Scheme must depend on good faith for its success. 
There would be difficulties, of course, but with 
good will and determination these can be overcome. 
Not the least would be the opposition of vested 
interests, but this again must apply in any scheme. 


Only for men of good will can there be Peace. 
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Shakespeare for the Lazy : 


The Story 


of Hamlet 


Told for the first (and probably the last) time in rhymed—but otherwise unfettered—verse 


By W. Hodgson Burnet 


HIS sordid story which 
laboriously tries to tell us 

Begins with Horatio, Bernardo and Marcellus 

Seeing (and discussing at some length) the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father, 

Which, as far as I can gather, 

Is always just about to speak but is obliged to go 

As soon as it hears the cock crow. 

Hamlet, who wears a useful sword at his belt, 

Wishes in a long speech that his excess of solid 
flesh would melt, 

And appears to be somewhat peeved with his 
mother 

For so quickly forgetting her husband and espous- 
ing another. 

His friends tell him about seeing his father’s 
spook, 

And Hamlet swears that by hook or crook __ 

He will that very night have a chat with the old 
man 

And get him if he possibly can 

To explain why he should thus behave 

Instead of remaining decently in his grave. 

He meets the ghost and from its own lips hears 

That his uncle had murdered his father by pouring 
poison into his ears. 


the author so 


Hamlet vows vengeance and cunningly pretends 
to be mad, 

And his acting is evidently none too bad, 

For the King and Queen believe he is as mad as 
a March hare 

And put the cause down to a love affair— 

An assumption which is not entirely erroneous, 

For before all this trouble Hamlet had been as good 
as engaged to Ophelia (daughter of Polonius). 

To this lady he is now most frightfully rude, for 
(according to the bard) 

He “‘ takes her by the wrist and holds her hard,”’ 

And writes letters to her of such an extraordinary 
kind 

That the poor girl is convinced he is out of his 
mind. 

The Queen however fixes up a chance meeting 
between the lovers in the hope that this might 

Put everything all right, 

But when Hamlet approaches his former sweet- 
heart. madly soliloquising, 

It is not altogether surprising 

That although she thinks all that stuff about 

_ “slings and arrows ” and so on is frightfully 

clever, 


She is convinced that the poor chap is madder 
than ever. 


2 


Some strolling players who arrive at court remind 
Hamlet of a hoary 

But perfectly respectable drawing-room story 

Of a murderer who seeing his own crime acted on 
the stage (ah! I thought you would guess it !) 

Is moved to confess it. 

This story appeals to Hamlet rather, 

And he arranges for the players to act a scene 
representing the murder of his father. 

Hamlet himself narrowly watches the audience, 

Or (if 1 may be allowed to coin a word) the 
Claud-ience,”’ 

For naturally it is his uncle whom he hopes to see 
turn green 

During this scene. 

And he is convinced that he has proved Claudio’s 
guilt 

Up to the hilt 

When he gives orders to turn up the light 

And pleading a sick headache retires for the night. 


The Queen then sends for Hamlet and _ literally 
gives him a “ curtain ’’ lecture, 

For as you will no doubt conjecture 

Behind the curtain Claudio is hiding in anticipation 

Of hearing a pretty lively family altercation. 

Hamlet and his mother indulge in several pages 
of back-chat, 

When suddenly the King makes a noise, and Ham- 
let pretending he has heard a rat 

Thrusts his sword through the curtain, 

Feeling fairly certain 

He has killed his uncle, the King, 

But as a matter of fact he has done no such thing, 

For he hasn’t even pricked him— 

It is poor old Polonius who is the victim! 

And before the wretched Prince has time to get 
his breath 

His father’s ghost butts in and reminds him that 
he has not yet avenged his death. 


* 


Claudio now has the bright idea of sending Hamlet 
with some ‘‘ business ’’ letters to the English 
court, 

But the letters really contain a polite request to 
put the bearer to death as soon as he reaches 
port, 

And Hamlet (to whom his uncle’s little ways are 
pretty well known) 
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Opens the letters and substitutes the names of 
two courtiers for his own. 

The vessel he sails in is attacked by a pirate, 

And "ya exceedingly annoyed (not to say 
irate 

Rushes on board the enemy ship, 

Whereupon his own vessel sheers off and gives him 
the slip. 

The pirates however treat him like a prince and a 
man, 

And put him ashore as near to Denmark as they 
conveniently can, 

And Hamlet writes to the King to say 

That he will have the honour of appearing before 
his Majesty on the following day. 

He arrives in the nick of time for the funeral of 
his lady love 

(See above), 

Who since her father’s death had got into the 
habit of mooning about all day, 

Giving flowers to the ladies of the court in a foolish, 
simple way, 

And eventually falling into a favourite stream of 
hers where she was one day found 

Drowned. 

Laertes jumps into the grave saying he wishes to 
be buried with his sister, 

And Hamlet does ditto, suddenly realising how he 
has loved and missed her. 

There is an unseemly brawl, 

Which however doesn’t come to anything after all. 


Claudio still bent on getting Hamlet out of the way 

Persuades Laertes to challenge him to a fencing 
match one day, 

And this nasty piece of work (who makes me posi- 
tively sick) 

Suggests to Laertes that a poisoned sword would 
probably do the trick. 

Hamlet starts well but Laertes presently draws 
blood, 

But Hamlet pricks him with the poisoned weapon 
and he falls with a sickening thud. 
The King meanwhile has got a cup of poison 
handy (for he is careful as well as cruel) 
Which he proposes to offer Hamlet should he by 
any chance survive the duel. 

But the Queen in her agitation drinks the poison 
instead, 

And immediately falls down dead. 

Laertes with his dying breath asks Hamlet to 
forgive | 

The little matter of the poisoned sword and warns 
him that he has only about half an hour to live. 

Hamlet knowing that he is shortly going to a better 
land, 

Or at any rate that his end is at hand, 

Thrusts his sword through the King—and this 
time there is no question of a rat— 

And that’s that ! 

Hamlet just before he dies asks Horatio his faith- 
ful friend 

To broadcast his mournful story to the world, 
which brings me (you will be relieved to hear) 
to—THE END. 


B.W.G. and The Next Election 


By C. E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS 


ALDWIN Won’t Go! _ The Conservative 
Party may suffer a setback comparable only 
with 1906; we may lose India; the Party 

may split on every Socialist rock to which its 
leader steers it—but B.W.G. What are we, the 
rank and file of the Party, going to do about it? 
What can we do about it? 


It is easy to say that those of us who consider 
Mr. Baldwin’s tenure of office the greatest disaster 
that has befallen Conservatism in modern times 
ought to agitate through our local associations for 
his resignation. Everybody familiar with Party 
organisations must know that such a move is hope- 
less at present. The place-holders and place- 
seekers throughout the organisation are not going 
to risk their jobs; so long as meetings can be 
packed and red herrings dragged across them, the 
Party will—on the surface—remain loyal to its 
audacious, brilliant and so successful leader. No: 
our only chance to show our feelings will come at 
the next Election. I know that this is probably 
two years away, but we might as well start think- 
ing about it now, if only because, in the interven- 
ing months, the Central Office will undoubtedly 
throw out a smoke-screen of vindication, and 
appeals to loyalty, for our incomparable leader. 

What shall we do at the next Election? First 
of all, let us face the fact that there are now at 
last two main camps in the Conservative Party— 
the Baldwinites and the Churchillites. (You may 
object to the second label; you may, like Mr. 
Baldwin, delve into Hansards of twenty years ago 
to discredit Mr. Churchill; but I suggest that the 
latter alone has upheld the traditions of intelligent 
Conservative leadership in and out of the Com- 
mons during the reign of the present Government.) 
At the next Election, therefore, you will find that 
your Conservative candidate is a Baldwinite or a 
Churchillite; if he tells you he is both, don’t 
believe him. Suppose you live in a constituency, 
as I do, where the candidate is a Baldwinite, do 
you propose to vote for him? I personally do not. 
The result of Mr. Baldwin’s leadership has been 
(a) to paralyse Conservative opposition to Socialist 
and semi-Socialist projects, and (b) to saddle the 
Party with the discredit for these projects’ inevit- 
able failure. If we approve his policy, we might 
as well vote Socialist next time and make a clean 
job of it; if we disapprove of Socialist projects we 
should be mad to vote for a Baldwinite candidate. 
In other words, we must abstain altogether from 
voting in constituencies where the Conservative 
candidate is a follower of Mr. Baldwin. 

Such abstentions, which I cordially recommend 
to Conservatives who share my views, could have 
a great effect on the result of the next Election. 
We all know that a number of seats were won from 
the Socialists last time by small majorities, which 
the present holders will anyhow have much diffi- 
culty in holding; if these candidates are satisfied 
with Mr. Baldwin, they must be content to lose 
our votes—and their seats. If, on the other hand, 
they have the pluck to declare their weariness with 
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Baldwinism, they may count on the whole-hearted 
support of their Conservative constituents, whose 
dislike of Baldwinism is much greater than the 
snobbish, complacent Central Office realises. 


I ought to touch on one ticklish point: the 
popular view, fostered by the Baldwinites, of Mr. 
Churchill. They will rake up once again certain 
injudicious pre-War speeches of his and compare 
them with Mr. Baldwin’s pre-War silence. They 
will not point out that Mr. Baldwin would never 
have been a candidate for leadership if he had not 


helped to lead the Tory Die-Hards against a far 
better Coalition than that which he now supports. 
So the legend of Mr. Churchill’s inconsistent brii- 
liance and of Mr. Baldwin’s consistent dullness 
will continue. Well, I am content to take Mr. 
Churchill’s record since the outbreak of the War, 
nineteen years ago; that period is long enough for 
me to make an effective comparison between him 
and our present nominal leader, and to persuade 
me that every vote given to a Baldwinite is waste 
and every vote gained for a Churchillite is profit. 
I hope other Conservatives will agree. 


Frying To-Night 


By S. L. Lees 


HERE are some that seek always the new 
and the strange, and take their pleasure in 
discovery, and style themselves progres- 

sive: they have no delight in the foods of our 
fathers, and must always be searching for some 
monstrous novelty to tickle their weary tongues. 
But I ask for no more than fish, fried fish, with 
chips. 


I know well enough that like its cousin, the 
kippered herring, it is in disrepute: funny men 
with red noses mock my fried fish, as they mock 
mothers-in-law, or the half-legendary Wigan Pier : 
but there is no disgrace in such disrepute. Far 
more basely has the kipper, food of the poor and 
of the connoisseur, made capital of its poverty, 
and in these days of depression is served to the 
rich and the vulgar, in garish night-clubs at a 
garish price. But haddock and the lowly cod 
remain for the honest poor: and for fourpence or 
a tanner any man can buy his piece of fish, cooked 
ia its vest of golden batter and hidden in a pile 
of succulent chips. Not the leathery chips of your 
restaurateur, you. understand, or the charred chips 
of your cook-general, but the crisp and floury chips 
of the man whose whole living hangs on the good- 
ness of his chips. He knows (as so few cooks- 
general know) that if you lift the potatoes out of the 
fat and brandish them in the cool air, just as soon 
as they get hot, and then plunge them again into 
the pan, they will swell and be crisp: but if you 
leave them untended, they become sodden, or hard 
and tough. 


For the sake of your digestion you may take 
with your fish a pinch or two of salt and a couple 
ot shakes of vinegar: but eschew sauces, Hol- 
landaises, Tartares and the like. They are only 
tricks to disguise Railway Fish as food. There 
are men, I confess, that speak in rapture of (let 
us say) Sole Meuniére chez Pinocchio—but it was 
sauce that they tasted and mere garnishing in 
which they delighted ; let them not think that the 
joy lay in the fish. 


These unnatural aids to appetite have no place 
in the hand of the fish-lover. Hand? Indeed, 
for you must know that except in the most 
Luxuriously Appointed Fish Saloons (of the Early 


Hollywood period) the fish supper is always eaten 
from the hand. Wrapped first in kitchen paper, 
as crisp and crinkly as a Bank of England note, 
and then swathed in newspaper, it is passed across 
the counter to be eaten where you wish. The 
wrapper of newsprint shuts in the heat, and you 
need be in no hurry to bolt your meal. Perhaps 
you will make for the Heath or the Hill and specu- 
late on the stars: here above you is Vega, the blue 
star, and there, twisting around the Pole, go 
the Bear and the Plough. Or had you rather lean 
on the side of the bridge, and watch the face of the 
moon wriggling in the water below you? For 
there is that about streams of all sizes that compels 
lazy contemplation, and always you will find their 
banks and bridges frequented by lovers, philo- 


sophers, poets and any others that have kept their 
souls. 


But it may be that you are in no mood to sit 
and gape either at the stars or the stream: perhaps 
you seek cheerfulness and the noise of your fellows. 
Then take your supper to the Waggoner’s Arms 
and play shove-halfpenny in the saloon ; there you 
can talk of cricket or crops, of wars past or wars 
t» come, while you put down your fish and chips 
with a can of bitter. 


And, as you shove your winning halfpenny and 


wipe the corners of your mouth with your old 
spotted handkerchief, you will envy no man. 


Laincut in November 
The commons are empty without the larks, 
And the cryings of the curlews have made me sad, 


The snipe over the marshes is like a lamb that is 
lost 


And the plover’s voice is full of memories. 
She flies over the dark fields at dawn 
The fields that hid her nest in the after spring, 


But the plough has broken it and the hard earth 
has covered it 


The savage Earth, the mother, has forgotten her 
child. 


M. Lortus. 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


S it possible to write a wholly satisfactory bio- 
I graphical study during the lifetime of the 
subject? With the consent, and especially 
with the collaboration, of the subject one may well 
be authoritative, but can one be frank? Mr. Basil 
Maine, in his two-volume study of Elgar, just pub- 
lished by Bell, [28s.] has made a conspicuously 
gallant attempt to be everything he ought to be, and 
the result is a very notable achievement. Con- 
scious of his daring, Mr. Maine makes some ex- 
cuses in an adroit Preface. Ingenuously he 
admits that two motives combined to bring about 
his performance: one that Elgar (as many of us 
to-day believe) is the greatest of English com- 
posers since Purcell; the other that Sir Edward is 
now seventy-five. To the urgency of these he adds 
the change, now so evident, in the attitude of 
humanity in general towards music and the creators 
of music brought about by the movement of 
Mechanisation. He suggests that the audacious 
curiosity of a new and vast public must be recog- 
nised ; and if in carrying out his self-imposed task 
he shows interlinear signs now and then of being 
a little overawed, no one who has the privilege ot 
knowing Sir Edward Elgar will blame him. 


Among the younger generation no writer on 
music has a style so urbane. In polished and de- 
lightful English—none the less delightful because 
ot its frequent ecclesiastical tinge—he will dissect 
an oratorio or philosophise on domestic economy. 
In the course of this elaborate study he graciously 
pillories critics so disparate as Sir Henry Hadow 
and Mr. Cecil Gray, has a dig or two at Grove's 
Dictionary, throws bouquets to Mr. William 
Walton, and wipes the floor politely, even ten- 
derly, with Professor E. J. Dent of Cambridge 
University. The style is more than urbane; it is 
leisurely, its easy tempo alien to the manner of 
Fleet Street and leading him into such charming 
parentheses and digressions that before you have 
got very far you have realised that his two volumes 
might have been compressed into one without any 
real detriment to the actual study as a whole. 


In discussing Elgar’s early days, for example, 
Mr. Maine gives us a well-considered dissertation 
on the part adversity so often plays in the develop- 
ment of the artist, not saying anything strikingly 
new, but making incidental reference to Mr. Des- 
mond MacCarthy’s views on the Bronté sisters 
(with a handsome quotation), to Wagner’s life, to 
Beethoven’s, and to Mendelssohn’s. Perfectly 
legitimate, of course, but decidedly decorative as 
a method, with more than a touch in it of sym- 
phonic development. Here Mr. Maine is a true 
artist in prose, setting his own rhythm and pace. 


Famous Protest Recalled 


No account of Elgar’s career would be true that 
omitted reference to the strange and rather shame- 
ful opposition he has encountered at the hands of 


his own countrymen. At a time when his name 
was beginning to be known on the Continent the 
Brahms-Joachim clique here was hostile, with Stan- 
ford as chief antagonist. At the Royal College of 
Music there was little sympathy for non-academic 
genius, and it was some years before Stanford was 
reconciled to the inevitable. So goes the story, 
and Mr. Maine re-tells it judicially, as he tells also 
the story of Professor Dent’s anti-Elgar contribu- 
tions to Adler’s Handbuch der Musikgeschichte 
and to the Milanese La Musica Contemperanea in 
Europa, published a very few years ago, and the 
hullabaloo that followed. 


Among the signatories to the protest sent out 
through the Press Association were Emile Cam- 
maerts, Harvey Grace, Sir Richard Terry, 
Augustus John, G. Bernard Shaw, William Wal- 
ton, John Ireland, and the late Peter Warlock. It 
was strongly phrased and, being distributed to the 
leading newspapers in England and Germany, had 
at least the effect of establishing Elgar even more 
firmly in favour with ‘‘ the majority of English 
musicians and the musical public in general,’’ even 
if it did no more in Germany than draw attention 
to a piece of ill-considered criticism by one who 
happens to be President of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music. 


Mr. Maine considers that Professor Dent's judg- 
ment of Elgar’s music and the angry storm it 
raised can be partly explained by the conflict of 
generations and partly by the conflict cf educa- 
tions—for in his Adler article the professor had re- 
ferred to the literary culture of Stanford and Parry 
and to the fact that Elgar was practically a self- 
taught man. Here, I think, we may leave the 
Cambridge professor, and listen to Mr. Maine as 
he discusses those who are temperamentally out of 
tune with Elgar’s music: 


Let it be made clear at once that no hard and fast 
line need be drawn between this section of the public 
and the extreme academic types. It is probable that 
the two groups overlap to a considerable extent. 
Indeed, since the rigidly academic mind is in part the 
result of temperamental bias, it is safe to assume that 
many of those who were academic objectors to the 
formal aspect of Elgar’s music are also temperamental 
objectors to its content. But not all the temperamental 
objectors are academically minded. In the first place, 
numbers of musicians are prevented from admiring 
three of Elgar’s important works, Gerontius, The 
Apostles and The Kingdom because of differences of 
religious belief. Undoubtedly these have a case to pre- 


sent. .. . On the other hand, although difference of 
creed strengthens their case, it cannot be said to prove 
it... . It is one thing to encounter an unpalatable 


faith, another to be in the presence of a faith trans- 
cended by art. Because a man disbelieves in the 
Immaculate Conception, he is not necessarily debarred 
from the zsthetic experience which is held by 
Raphael’s Madonna and Child... . 


Controversies apart, I cannot imagine a more 
penetrating (or more exhaustive) study of Elgar 
and his work being written in the composer’s life- 
time or for many years afterwaris, 
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The Problems of the Film Story 


By L’Estrange Fawcett 


The present situation is continually being high- 
lighted by the opening of splendid new studios, the 
lengthy runs of profitable pictures and the slow 
but sure penetration of British output into 
America and the Dominions. But we must 
advance more quickly. Our producers still prefer 
the pot-boiler to the fine gesture. They have done 
nothing yet of which the nation can feel proud. 
There is a serious dearth of inspired film-directors. 
There is still an eighty per cent. foreign domina- 
tion of our screens. We still permit the foreign 
distributors to evade the purpose of the Act by a 
crude and literal production of mere footage, which 
is a disgrace to themselves and brings the law into 
contempt. 


More important, perhaps, the public is not 
wholly satisfied with the use to which the producers 
have put their wonderful opportunities. Indeed, 
responsible people have expressed the view that the 
actual story material is not of so high a quality 
as before the Act. Others, despairing of help from 
the trade, formed a Commission on Educational 
and Cultural Films and their report assumed vast 
importance when British Government 
recognized its efforts and decided that a part of the 
receipts at Sunday cinemas should form the basis 
of a fund to promote work which such an organisa- 
tion might accomplish. As yet we do not know 
what the Commission proposes to do, but we do 
know that the exploitation of the experimental film, 
the educational film, the abstract film and every 
kind.of film that daes not come within the trade’s 
definition of public entertainment is long overdue. 
What a pity that it has been left to the Soviet 
Government to produce the most intellectual and 
the most intelligent films and to obscure and 
penniless Frenchmen to undertake the most 
interesting photographic experiments! What an 
opportunity for increasing its prestige the British 
industry missed in not of its own volition creating 
the necessary machinery to examine the whole 
question of the cultural film! 


The New Opening 


That the trade can, and ultimately will, finance 
any scheme of this kind is evidence of the trade’s 
financial stability. It should feel gratified, 
especially as no small return will accrue through 
the increased sales of raw stock, projectors, sound- 
reproducers and other apparatus for use in schools 
and public institutions where most of the films 
would be shown. The American manufacturers 
are already thoroughly awake to the possibilities. 
Nor need the whole amount of the contribution 
fall on the exhibitor as some seem to fear; there 
is no reason why the distributors of Sunday 
pictures, (which, by the way, are usually inferior, 
because it is less difficult to make the public go to 
the cinema on Sunday than on a weekday), should 
not be debited with a part of the contribution. 
Whatever the trade does in this direction will help 


to remove its stigma of being anti-social, which 
has been acquired because not a few films are 
injurious to juvenile morals or offend against good 
taste. 

The most pressing problem is how to ensure that 
the best possible use will be put to the increased 
circulation and prosperity of the British commercial 
film by those in charge. The one course we must 
avoid is the downhill rush of the American industry 
when it got the bit between its teeth. As a general 
rule story-value has always been better in British 
and Continental films; technical value, better in 
American films. Before 1926 we knew a good 
story when we saw it—we could not go wrong if 
we trusted the classic-writers. But our technical 
knowledge and resources were poor. Now our 
technical resources are unequalled, but we are in 
danger of Americanising our stories. Prosperity 
always makes a company neglect its story material. 
We must choose our film-directors well and avoid 
the men whose argument is: ‘‘ Let’s be as vulgar 
as the Censor will permit.’’ It was not to put 
power in such men’s hands that the country gave 
the trade the advantages of the quota. Any pro. 
ducer who feels like copying the worst American 
methods should consider the extremes of depression 
to which the ineffective stories brought Hollywood 
in 1932 and profit by the lesson. 


The Need for Modernity 


To-day, the demand is for modern treatments 
and stories, and it may not be advisable at present 
to go back to the classics for inspiration. That 
course was sound enough when the technical 
processes of writing for the screen were uncertain 
and embryonic. Now, our producers ought to 
know how to commission an author of repute to 
write a film. The danger is lest in their newly 
acquired knowledge they should think themselves 
cleverer than the creative artist. Let the trade 
bear this in mind—the public is determined to sez 
quality on the screen, whether it be the work of a 
famous author or of a modern writer who has 
enough wit and ability. A vulgar, cheap and nasty 
picture may have a passing success; there are no 
small number of this type in currency. But the 
country is watching the industry closely and will 
demand an account of its stewardship. The spirit 
behind the Commission of Educational and 
Cultural Films cannot be disregarded; it is a 
warning to the industry that the prosperity which 
has followed in the wake of the Quota Bill must 
be used to the greatest advantage of the community. 


[ prec subscribers who are changing 
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The “Moderns” and Their Problems 


By Robert Anning Bell, R.A. 


RTISTS when they get together delight 
in talk. Some good fellow starts a 
hare and they all follow in full cry. 
‘‘They argue right, they argue left, they 
also argue round about them.’’ The hunt is up, 
obstacles, however formidable, are overleapt or 
ignored, and after an exhilarating run they end up 
severally in different fields, having lost each other 
and forgotten all about the hare. They then go 
home and get to work on their pictures, unconscious 
in the concentration of painting of all the theories, 
and the hare, and especially of themselves; and 
they produce a good or bad picture according to 
the gifts which God has given them. 


This is to clear the ground of the jargon of the 
advanced school about expressionism and signifi- 
cant form and the third dimension, and the syn- 
thetic co-ordination of interlocking planes and 
emotional triangles and the rest of it. And the 
Masters, mostly very loquacious Masters whose 
superlative merits they proclaim as the Stars in 
their galaxy, are but the pegs to which they 
hitch their wagons. If those Stars had ‘never 
existed they would have been in rebellion against 
the Back Numbers just the same. 


And quite right, too. 


As I see it, the legitimate field of effort for the 
painter has much narrowed since I ventured into 
it. There was then much research work still to be 
done. It may, I think, be said that many of the 
finest minds which have devoted themselves to 
painting in the last few centuries—since Masaccio 
in fact, that remarkable intelligence which marked 
the parting of the ways between the West and the 
East—have spent much of their effort in the study 
of Nature, of the aspect of things from an analyti- 
cal or scientific point of view as a basis for zsthetic 
expression. The study of the figure seen as a 
whole, not bit by bit like the Eastern illuminators, 
then the study of a group as a whole, its relation 
to the background, the exploration of the mystery 
—and beauty—of light and shade, of perspective 
and aerial perspective, of the vibration of light, the 
translation of sunlight into terms of pigment—all 
this and more has largely occupied artists. 


Incidentally, the nineteenth century does not 
commonly receive the appreciation it deserves for 
the great additions it made to the sum of this know- 
ledge. But in one important direction little pro- 
gress could be claimed. The knowledge of the 
visible expression of movement, though much 
attention was directed to it in the latter years of 
the period, was still very slight—the flow of 
drapery in the wind, a galloping horse, the action 
of the wings and tail in the flight of a bird. Titian’s 
leaping Bacchus with his streaming cloak in the 
National Gallery, was a marvel to us as it had been 
tv his pupils three hundred years back. But even 
Titian could not make a horse really move; and 
look at the wooden horses of Paolo Uccello, that 


acute and studious observer, 
perspective. 

And then comes along that petty little engine 
the snapshot camera with its development the 
cinematograph ; and all this difficulty, this mystery 
disappears. Slow movement in the cinema shows 
the mechanism of all moving forms. True, many 
of them seen alone are unconvincing to the human 
eye, but others are suggestive and useful. And 
the camera brings another shock: it gives tonés 
and values and effects of light and shade so near 
what the eye sees as to take the zest out of the 
study of these subjects. The young artist who has 
been familiar with all this from his childhood and 
regards it as the normal state of things (how differ- 
ent to us when the world held much more mystery 
and wonder!) naturally does not regard these 
aspects of Nature as being of sufficient interest to 
merit serious study. 


What he finds left for him to do is to drag the 
essence of what he feels to be beautiful from what 
Nature presents without competing with machines 
in closely reproducing it. That is his problem. 


And quite enough, too. 


This is the man who is the more usual type 
to-day and who is something of a late-comer in the 
Arts. For all the earlier artists were concerned 
with ideas which it was their job to translate into 
zsthetic expression. They were story-tellers, or 
dealt with personifications of saints and prophets 
or the Virtues and Vices and such-like. This type, 
which brings something from the wider world to 
be expressed within zsthetic limitations, faces the 
greater change. If a man repudiates the know- 
ledge gained in these centuries of research, what 
tools has he to work with ? 

At present he seems to be experimenting with 
alien cultures—Hindu, Mexican, Negro, Chinese, 
Persian. The latest European styles in which he 
shows interest are Romanesque and Byzantine: 
the hard-won learning of seven centuries is ignored 
and the lesson of the recent past, with its belief that 
it could actually recover the mentality of Gothic 
and Renaissance Masters, is overlooked. He hopes 
to find in these exotic and remote outlooks the 
nourishment and stimulus which was not found in 
those more kindred and recent. 


Surely the changes, or if you like, developments, 
of the future must lie as did those of the past, 
mainly along the first-hand study of Nature, that 
Nature which has shown new things to each 
generation and which I cannot believe to be yet 
exhausted ; rather than with a bleak denial of all 
that has gone to make our splendid artistic 
heritage. 

There are contributory causes. One is the over- 
whelming nature of this same splendid heritage. 
The reverent student may well feel that all has been 
done and the futility of adding his little effort, 
indeed, of any further effort, Another is that this 


the father of 
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splendid heritage has exhausted itself, that its 
impetus has failed in a morass of trivial or senti- 
mental anecdote and that the board should be swept 
clean for a fresh start. But this is a superficial or 
ai best partial criticism. 

Whatever the causes, whether he feels fettered 
by the limitations which his fathers accepted or that 
exploration is complete and the foundations laid 
for a new adventure, the restlessness is patent. 

Here and there are evidences of more than rebel- 


lion, of a real freshness of outlook. In the work 
of some of the younger men—I will avoid names, as 
x selection is invidious and open to challenge— 
there is as it were a beckoning, as if they saw across 
the troubled waters the jndications of firm land. 
But all this restlessness, this discontent, is based 
on wider and deeper foundations than is expressed 
in the writings and work of Cézanne and his com- 
pany of enthusiastic but rather indifferent painters 
(though Gauguin was a delightful colourist). 
They are but hares, and March ones at that. 


HEATRE 


Embassy. Sometimes Even Now. 
Chetham-Strode. 


URING the war men were ‘ heroes ’’—per- 
force or otherwise—and women broke their 
hearts in loving them and losing them. And women 
wanted to make up for the mud and blood, the 
terror and the tribulation. So London, full of men 
on leave, was a crazy pavement of artificial merri- 
ment and wistful enjoyments. And some women 
gave themselves because they loved a man or 
wanted him or thought he deserved a supreme 
consolation and because they themselves made the 
most precious and satisfying gift they had to give. 
Sheila Grey was one of these women—a mere 
girl by every normal right and a most attractive, 
generous girl—and she gave herself to two men. 
The wrong one, the father of her child, was killed 
and the last part of the play concerns itself with 
the Sheila Grey, with the adopted son, of ‘* vingt 
ans aprés’’—Sheila Grey meeting again the ghosts 
of war time, Sheila Grey who makes every one 
wonder why she has never married, Sheila Grey 
whose secret is discovered, very sympathetically, 
by the survivor of her two lovers. 

‘* Sometimes Even Now ”’ is a quite indifferent 
title for an excellent play. There is little action on 
the stage and a great deal of talk. But the talk is 
good enough and pertinent enough and witty 
enough to keep interest alert and make plenty of 
laughter. There are tears too but they are not 
near the surface, except in one little scene which 
does not ‘‘come off.’”’ And human beings, 
generally quite intelligible in character and 
behaviour, move both play and audience. 

Generally but not always. For Sheila’s mother 
is superfluous as well as strange and Dick Gable, 
the lover who survives, leaves one wondering 
whether his creator meant him for good man or 
for bad. 

Mr. Chetham-Strode, who shows himself so 
excellent a playwright on the whole, seems to have 
allowed Dick Gable to puzzle and evade him. And 
this is sheer laziness in an author 

If the play had been less good than it is, Miss 
Celia Johnson’s brilliant performance of Sheila and 
Mr. Anthony Shaw’s acting as Charles Hartigan, 
one of her war-time friends, and chorus or 
raisonneur of the piece, would have made it notable. 
Each was almost perfect in its way; her’s with a 
youth, vitality, force and sympathy that were 


By W. 


remarkable; his with a change trom exuberant 
youth to middle-aged but virile maturity that was 
admirably managed in face, voice, and bearing. 
This play should migrate further South, and hil 
another theatre for months. 

G.C.P. 


His Majesty’s. Music in the Air. Jerome Kern 
and Oscar Hammerstein. 
HE name fits. This quite charming, tuneful 
—Il choose the cliché deliberately—musical 
adventure is inthe air. It never quite comes down 
to earth. It is like a thin wine of a second class 
growth, pieasant to the palate but lacking in body. 
Yet I enjoyed it. It has colour and a certain 
rhythmic character. It suited a hot night in Lon- 
don and the contemplation of Berncasteler ’21 to 
follow. Bayerisch folk costumes—all staring reds 
and yellows and ochres with brilliant moss green 
jager hats topping the lot—an incredibly pink 
mountain drop scene—a frieze of funereal spruces 
and a red-roofed Bavarian village of the true card- 
board sort—these things make a scenic motif which 
we have seen repeated again and again in the last 
six or seven years. 

The story is the usual one of the prima donna 
who dazzles the youth from the mountain village 
while her lover—playwright, egoist and seducer— 
conducts the youth’s young woman first to the Zoo 
and then to brief and calamitous stardom. The 
end you may witness for yourself. 

Thin though the play is, it gives Mary Ellis a 
real chance to employ that quality of hard-cut, 
sophisticated finish which is her strength. As the 
prima donna, jealous but with a sense of humour— 
surely a precedent among prima donnas—she is 
most attractively soignée in dress, manner and 
voice. 

Horace Hodges has a real Horace Hodges part 
as the father of the brief and ineffectual star, of 
which he makes the utmost. 

C. V. France, as usual, is really good, with that 
effortless perfection of which, he is a master. For 
the rest, Arthur Margetson and Bruce Carfax are 
good as the playwright and the youth, while a new 
and fledgling star, Miss Eve Lister, recently pro- 
moted from show girl parts on tour, is quite attrac- 
tive in a virginal way as the star who can’t quite 
shine. She has all the ingenuous appeal of youth 
and inexperience allied to a certain purity—or shall 
I say prettiness—of voice. It suits the part—but 
Mary Ellis holds the floor. J.W.D. 
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N= NOVELS 


Poor Straws. 
Ts. 6d. 


The Open Arms. By D. M. Large. Constable. 
Ts. 6d. 


[REVIEWED BY ANNE ARMSTRONG 


“7 R Straws’’ is not the best thing that 

Miss Jacobs has done. For one thing it 
was probably a mistake to keep so near to the 
pattern of ‘* Roots.’ The Gollantz family were 
typically Yorkshire; the Millers, the family in 
Poor Straws,’ are not. 


By Naomi Jacobs. Hutchinson. 


The Millers are not nearly up to the standard of 
the Gollantzes and it is only with an effort that 
one can accept them as real people. Martin, the 
eldest, has a disconcerting affair with a married 
woman which colours and destroys his life until he 
meets with a Roman Catholic. Miss Jacob, having, 
so to speak, put him in the cart, valiantly attempts 
to see him on his feet again, but I am still not con- 
vinced that Martin really appreciated the priggish, 
unpleasant Rose Agnes. Percy, the second son, 
a successful shop-walker, marries, somewhat sur- 
prisingly, the rich daughter of his rich employer. 
Floss, engaged to a dull and prosy surveyor, 
although she puts “ gentility ” very high on the 
list of desirable attributes, discovers in herself an 
unholy desire for a clergyman with red-gold hair, 
but on learning that he is soon to enter into holy 
matrimony with the girl of his choice, returns 
placidly to the secure arms of her surveyor. Vera, 
the youngest, so changes her character in the sur- 
prisingly short space of 320 pages as to be almost 
unrecognisable. A young girl, with ideals and 
half formed ideas, in the first chapters, she is a 
hard calculating woman in the end. That this 
may be the effect of being betrayed by the rich and 
vulgar Charles Cavendish is, of course, possible. 


The father and mother of this rather amazing 
family of poor straws are, on the whole, ably 
and well drawn Yorkshire types and though the 
whole tale is good story-making, yet it is dis- 
appointing that it should have come from the 
pen of one of our foremost novel writers of 


to-day. 


Mrs. Large’s ‘* The Open Arms ”’ is a delight- 
ful little story of a small hotel on the western coast 
of Ireland. .\ young engineer seeing possibilities 
in Mrs. Comerford’s house, and taking into 
account that Derrybeg was known as a backward 
place, injected into Mrs. Comerford’s mind 
(though nothing was further from it) the fantastic 
notion of owning a hotel. Everything went well, 
Mrs. Comerford’s house was suddenly metamor- 
phosed into ‘‘ The Open Arms,’’ the guests arrived 
and the fun starts. All the love that lies in some 
hearts for Ireland has gone to the telling of this 
tale ; the lovableness of the Irish, their faults as well 
as their good points, the descriptions of the blue 
Irish hills and the sounds of Irish voices which 
are, to some ears, more worth while hearing than 
anything else. 


A book that, if you are Irish, or if maybe you 
love the Irish—or even one of the Irish—you will 
read, keep and then read again. 


Peter Abelard. By Helen Waddell. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


Elizabeth’s Star. By Lord Gorell. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Death of a Sinner. By Ralph Arnold. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


The New Bridge. 
7s. 6d. 


_ tragedy of Abelard and Heloise makes one 

of the great love stories of the world; had 
these two lived earlier, the pitying gods might 
have transformed them into a constellation, but 
instead (after the lapse of nearly a thousand years) 
the Nineteenth Century transplanted them into 
Pére-Lachaise. Everybody knows the story, and 
familiarity makes the task of a modern re-writer 
formidable ; everybody is aware that Abelard was 
one of the surpassing intellects of his age, who 
spread the students of Europe at his feet; and 
everybody apprehends that the face of Heloise was 
yet more lovely than her name and well-nigh burnt 
the topless towers of Notre Dame. 


By Meyer Levin. Gollancz. 


The novelist who takes such a pair for puppets 
runs grave risk of being destroyed by their 
ghosts. But Helen Waddell’s immense learning 
has, I think, won shadowy approval from the great 
medizval philosopher, and her insight into the 
workings of headlong passion a shy smile from 
the radiant Heloise. 


Miss Waddell’s erudition never discomfits or 
halts the reader, but lies like light sparkling dust 
on the romance of Abelard. The controversies of 
the Twelfth Century become, for a moment, im- 
portant again: the clamour of the Schools sounds 
for a little through the door she opens into the past ; 
the robes of portentous doctors and ecclesiastics 
rustle; the fragrance of convent gardens and the 
fragrance of great gluttonous pasties beyond the 
compass of latter-day ovens alike come up from her 
pages. The sordid cruelty which finally set its 
stamp on the idyll, mutilating it as the irons of a 
torture chamber sink into the flesh, is not shirked ; 
Miss Waddell sees the truth and the terrible drama 


through. In a word, this is a real ‘‘ historical ”’ 
novel. 


Lord Gorell’s novel about Elizabeth and her 
husband, an admirable and sober couple who 
would have thought Abelard most extravagant, is 
well and quietly done.. There is subtlety in the 
character of Elizabeth, and sufficient complication 
of plot to keep interest alert and speculative. Ralph 
Arnolds’s third book is not so exciting as the title 
might seem to promise ; the theme, half tragic, half 
comic, is not thoroughly weighted down; but a 
whimsicality and bright outcrops of writing here 
and there confirm former expectations of the 
author. Mr. Levin gives us a crude, strong 
American story, with a flavour as brutal as a beaker 
of bootleg liquor; but it is a powerful draft which 
few will leave half finished. A.B. 
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Modern Science 


The New Background of Science. By Sir James 
Jeans. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


[REVIEWED By A. W. HASLeETT] 


ii scientists are to be judged, like other men, by 
_ their works, their works must be judged by the 
controversies they raise. In this volume Sir James 
Jeans has given a masterly picture of the complexi- 
ties of modern science. But it is on issues which 
are, at least in part, philosophical that he will be 
tried and possibly found wanting by his learned 
colleagues in both professions. 


The most vital issue which Sir James discusses 
is nothing less than the determinism or otherwise 
of the physical universe. This in turn is linked 
with the question of whether man can be regarded 
as being made of the same stuff as the rest of the 
universe and yet, in virtue of its non-determinacy, 
retain his free-will. 

The root of the matter is to be found in the 
quantum theory of Professor Max Planck, which 
has entirely justified itself physically and leads to 
such surprising and almost entertaining conclu- 
sions that in the nature of things it is impossible 
that we should have exact knowledge of both the 
position and movement of an electron at the same 
time. When we get down to so small a scale as 
single atoms, it means that we cannot tell how they 
are going to behave, the only laws of which we 
have knowledge being purely statistical. 

The problem, then, is this. Does the uncertainty 
lie in nature itself, or merely in our knowledge of 
it? Jeans, supported by Eddington and other 
authorities, considers that the fault is not ours but 
Nature’s. So far, so good. But Professor Planck, 
who, as the originator of the theory, might be ex- 
pected to know as much as anyone about its future 
implications, has recently argued that in the end 
it is likely to lead to more, rather than less, exact 
knowledge of Nature’s doings. And in the same 
book (‘‘ Where is Science Going?’’) Einstein 
tilted his lance more particularly against Jeans and 
Eddington, suggesting that there was a disparity 
between their beliefs as scientists and their ex- 
pression as literature. 

A battle of giants in which the layman may well 
feel abashed. But fortunately for the spectator, 
Jeans has another string to his free-will bow, and 
as most uf us prefer to regard ourselves as in some 
sort philosophers, we are in this case better quali- 
fied to take a hand in the scrap. 


This time it is a matter of Clerk Maxwell’s 
famous demons—mythical creatures who could 
without violating any of the laws of science cause 
a kettle to freeze on a fire or a ten-ton weight to 
lift itself of its own volition from the floor. 
Nothing more would be demanded of them but the 
sorting out of atoms by opening and shutting an 
infinitesimal door at the right moments. It is all 
perfectly possible and perfectly sound—and Jeans’ 
view is that the human mind may have some such 
power to upset the statistical order of Nature. 
And so we should have choice and initiative—on 
a different basis from that suggested by the quan- 
tum theory, but still definitely enough. 


The difficulty, as he admits, is whether mind 
and even the most modern and disembodied 
matter (which must be accepted) are sufficiently of 
the same kind for one to influence the other. We 
fancy that the philosophers may not be content 
with Sir James Jeans’ explanation that both have 
been reduced to the category of events, and will 
maintain in opposition that the attribute of willing 
must be denied or granted to both without distinc- 
tion. And if matter had its own ideas of what it 
wanted to do it might effectually defeat the sup- 
posed machinations of mind. 


These are the more controversial issues. For 
the rest, the book provides as intelligible a path 
as is humanly possible through the maze of rela- 
tivity, quantum theory and that most distressing 
by-product of all, wave-mechanics, which reduced 
the elements of matter to nothing more tangible 
than waves of probability—waves spreading 
through space and representing the probability 
that we shall find something there. It is more 
difficult than the stars and the effort is all the more 
valiant. It should take the ordinary man nearer 
to understanding modern science than any other 
book which is available. 


The Official History 
Military Operations in Macedonia. Vol. I. From 
the Outbreak of War to the Spring of 1917. 
Compiled by Captain Cyril Falls. Maps com- 
piled by Major A. F. Becke. Stationery Office. 
12s. 6d. Case of Maps ds. 6d. 


HIS volume based on official documents main- 
tains the remarkably high standard of the 
Official History of the Great War. The military 
history is admirably placed in its political frame- 
work and perhaps the most interesting episode in 
the first part of the history of our operations in 
Macedonia is concerned with the French General 
Sarrail who in an evil hour was appointed Com- 
mander in Chief of the Allies. The British historian 
is scrupulously just in his account of this extra- 
ordinary man who was removed from the command 
of the French Third Army and then through 
political influence ‘‘ bombarded ’? commander of 
the Corps Expéditionnaire at Gallipoli. His 
ambition caused the removal of General Joffre from 
the French Supreme Command and in the East 
despite great qualities his intrigues and high- 
handed actions were a source of perpetual trouble 
to the Allies. 


Many Mysteries. Selected by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 


N his foreword Mr. Oppenheim explains that the 
somewhat monotonous character of the modern 
omnibus volume, containing only the work of one 
author, has prompted him to the experiment of an 
omnibus volume by a variety of authors. He has 
collected here twenty-eight first-rate short stories 
all by different authors, and, though it is a pity 
there is not one by himself, his experiment is 
fully justified. In spite of its large content, the 
print is big and the size of the book conveniently 
small, 
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Eccentricities—Great and Small 


The English Eccentrics. By Edith Sitwell. Faber 
and Faber. 16s. 


[RevieweD By M. Scott JOHNSTON] 


ISS SITWELL defines eccentricity as ‘‘Some 
exaggeration of the attitudes common to 
life . . . some rigid, and even splendid, attitude of 
death ’’ thus approximating very closely to 
Bergson’s definition of the principle cause of 
laughter. And indeed eccentricity (or ego- 
centricity) is generally comic in its minor degrees 
and tragic in its greater. 


‘* With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb.”’ 


We may laugh with Charles Waterton whose 
lovely Christianity towards man and beast was 
eccentric in its extent, or at Mrs. Dards who 
spent her entire life making artificial flowers out of 
fish-bones. But we are filled with pity for such 
tragic figures as Sarah Whitehead, the Bank Nun, 
or Jack Mytton, who is the finest example of mis- 
directed courage and wealth. While for misers 
such as John Elwes or Foscue, who was found with 
the flesh gnawed from his arms, among his 
treasures, long after a trap door falling had 
imprisoned him, it is only possible to feel horror. 

Indeed, it is possible to carry any form of human 
activity, virtuous or vicious, to the length of 
eccentricity. - 

To take but a few examples from Miss Sitwell’s 
museum, there was Thomas Parr, who, it is 
recorded, became a father at the age of 120. There 
was Mr. Charles Goodal, who anticipated our 
modern quack-quack advertisers by producing and 
selling with flourish of trumpets a medicine which, 
among other things, was an infallible cure for 
‘* Convulsions, Botts, Rib’d Heels, Farcy, Chil- 
blains, the Mange, Spasms, also Religious and 
Love Melancholy, Measles in Swine, Christians 
and Prating in Elderly Persons, and makes an 
admirable Beauty Water.’’ An eccentric medicine. 

Or there was Dr. Don Lopus whose ‘ most 
inestimable Vegetable and highly valued Oil,”’ 
for the restoration and preservation of youth and 
beauty, was marketed with a psychological subtlety 
which could give points to any of our modern 
publicists. 

There was Mr. Van Butchell who mummified his 
wife and introduced her to friends as ‘‘ My dear 
departed.”’ 

There was a young lady, five feet high, who wore 
a feather head-dress also five feet high. She was 
** overset in one of the late gales of wind, in Port- 
land Place, and the uppermost of her feathers 
blown upon Hampstead Hill.”’ 

There was Margaret Fuller, the ‘‘blue-stocking,”’ 
and Dr. Parson whose learning was eccentric in its 
extent even for the learned sex in a learned age and 
in a learned town. 

There was M. de Rougemont whose adventures 
thrilled society, and whose imagination proved to 
be even morelivelythan that of Baron Munchausen, 
with the result that he ended his life selling 
matches in Piccadilly. He was unlucky in his age. 


If he had lived to-day he would probably have been 
a rich man with a circulation rivalling that of 
Edgar Wallace. 

This is a fascinating book provided the reader 
does not mind in what order his courses arrive. 
Those who dislike their caviare with the ice 
pudding will be upset by the random way in which 
Miss Sitwell has failed to arrange her exhibits. 
The bran tub lack of method is a definite dis- 
advantage where the subjects call for classification. 
Richness must be isolated to be palatable. 

The commentatory style appears to be derived 
from Virginia Woolf rather than from Edith 
Sitwell. A little more of the latter’s own 
eccentricity would not have been out of place. 

The production of the book makes it a pleasure 
to handle. 


A Great Producer 


Barry Jackson and the London Theatre. By G. 
W. Bishop. Arthur Barker. 21s. net. 
BOOK that millionaires are bound to buy, as 

advertising the proper use to which they 
may be put. After a preliminary protest against 
the inverted snobbery that drives author and pub- 
lisher to describe Sir Barry Jackson without his 
title, as though he were any dog or cat—if he was 
not above taking a knighthood, why should he 
be ashamed of using the style it gave him, in fact 
the only correct way whereby he may be de- 
scribed ?—let it be admitted that Sir Barry’s 
theatrical work deserves all, or nearly all, the praise 
showered on it. None the less, it was prudent to 
make this permanent record, for so soon as _ it 
ceases the effort will be forgotten. 

Influence is acquired by a continuing effort along 
one line, and still more in one place. Therefore 
the Barker and Vedrenne management at the 
Court, Lord Howard de Walden and Mr. Trench 
at the Haymarket, had influence. The Old Vic 
has influence. Though without a permanent 
theatre, Mr. Cochran has influence, because he 
systematically gives entertainments of about the 
same calibre: ‘‘ Wild Decembers,’’ by Miss 
Clemence Dane, will be an exception—and, 
be it said, a grand one. His work in Birmingham 
may leave a deeper mark, but as regards 
London Sir Barry Jackson is in the _posi- 
tion of every manager who takes a theatre because 
he has a play to produce. The plays Sir Barry 
Jackson likes to produce have been, in their various 
ways, of high interest, and for this he has the 
sincere thanks of intelligent playgoers; but, fail- 
ing a definite centre for them, the influence of 
their manager is no more than that, say, of Miss 
Emma and Mr. Percy Hutchinson, who between 
them produced over 200 plays. That represented 
an immense sum of work, yet no one would talk 
of *‘ Mr. Hutchinson and the London Theatre,” 
as one might of ‘* Tree, or Frohman, and the Lon- 
don Theatre.” This is written in no carping 
spirit, but rather in the hope that Sir Barry Jack- 
son may be inspired to take a definite London 
theatre and so acquire the lasting influence to 
which his aims and fortune entitle him. Mr. 
Bishop’s book is as sumptuous as its subject. 
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The Perfect Anthology 


Aspects of Seventeenth Century Verse. Selected 
and prefaced by Peter Quennell. Cape. 
6s. net. 


[REVIEWED BY ASHLEY SAMPSON] 


HERE is nothing donnish about Mr. Peter 
Quennel!. He possesses the don’s massive 
knowledge of his subject, his eye for detail and 
sense of completeness about all that he does; but 
there is nothing in him of that strange isolation 
and pedagogic manner which we associate with 
the traditional don. In other words Mr. Quennell 
possesses all the virtues of the don and none of his 
vices—so that when he applies himself to the task 
of making an anthology his scholarship provides 
the material and his knowledge of humanity 
selects. He only needs therefore to display that 
sense of “‘ fitness’? that every creative artist 
should possess to provide his public with that very 
rare phenomenon—a perfect anthology; and here 
it 1S. 
‘* Lo, now he shineth yonder 
A fixed star in heaven, 
Whose motion is under 
None of the planets seven ; 
And if the sun should tender 
The moon his love, and marry, 
They never could engender 
So fair a star as Harry.” 


is the anonymous seventeenth century epitaph to 
Prince Henry which has been attributed to Donne ; 
but how many anthologists would have set this 
little jewel to radiate its quaint little story in the 
midst of so rich a crown? Very few | think; and 
yet it ought to be there—for it speaks the spirit 
of its age as surely as do Traherne’s Desire, 
Charles Cotton’s Resolution in Four Sonnets, 
Herrick’s exquisitely beautiful Eternity and 
Dryden’s Song for Si. Cecilia’s Day—all of which 
are very rightly here. Of Herbert, that gentle 
craftsman of religious poetry, Mr. Quennell says : 

** Herbert’s piety is distinguished by a certain 
bienséance. Donne may be rhetorical and turgid ; 
Henry Vaughan’ woolly and diffuse; Crashaw 
may topple over into hyperbole; but Herbert, 
gentle and self-collected, remains the aristocrat 
who had been a dandy and a scholar. He is 
vehement but seldom or never violent. Unlike 
Vaughan, he does not suddenly attract attention 
by some beautiful and musically expressed 
image; his methods are as subdued as his per- 
sonality, as subtly modulated as the piety which 
they exhale.” 


This is a fine exposition of one of the most 
difficult poets to summarise; and Mr. Peter 
Quennell is equally apt over others of his choice. 
He has divided the book into three groups of 
verse—lyrical, metaphysical and devotional; and 
when we remember that the seventeenth century 
excelled in all these branches of literature but that 
few, if any, of its individual poets excelled in all, we 
shall realise the wisdom of his classification. Mr. 


Quennell prefaces each group with a few pages of 
critical appreciation in which he draws on some 
interesting comparisons ; but to see for ourselves the 
startling similarity between some seventeenth 
century poetry and that of our own day it is 
necessary to enter the body of his anthology. 


‘** Give me a girl (if one | needs must meet) 
Or in her nuptial, or her winding sheet : 
I know but two good hours that women have, 
One in the bed, another in the grave. 
Thus of the whole sex all I would desire 
Is to enjoy their ashes, or their fire.’’ 


15 actually a little poem called Women by the 
seventeenth century poet William Cartwright ; but 
it might have been written by half-a-dozen poets 
one could name who are writing to-day. From 
this it may be seen that Mr. Quennell’s anthology 
is as catholic in taste as it is in names; and what 
a diversity of the latter! Cowley, Vaughan, 
Davenant, Donne, John Hall, Buckingham, 
Dryden and Southerne—to name but a_ few 
representatives—all find a home together in this 
companionable volume. It is seldom indeed that 
an anthology can be unreservedly recommended ; 
but this one must find a place in your shelves— 
yes, even if it has to go between Palgrave and the 
Oxford Books. 


Esoteric Allegory 
The Great Wall of China. By Franz Kafka. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 


FTER the charm of ‘‘ The Castle,’’ this 

volume of allegorical stories—some long, 
some mere fragments—and aphorisms, picked out 
of Kafka’s papers after his death in 1924, is dis- 
appointing. In the ideal allegory there is always 
a good story to be enjoyed apart from the mean- 
ing, which almost seems to be left to the chance of 
the reader’s own nature, as in most of the Greek 
myths and all the best of Hans Andersen. Kafka 
from the outset is obviously going to say some- 
thing portentous and the end is too often complete 
confusion, puzzlement being deepened by his 
curiously enervating style. According to the intro- 
duction he must have been a man of lofty nature, 
but a sense of humour was certainly no part of it, 
and he was altogether too much given to what 
Mulvaney called ‘‘ theowrising.”’ In some stories 
ihe moral seems fairly obvious. ‘* Investigations 
of a Dog ”’ and The Burrow ”’ are apparently 
satire from different angles on mankind ; and ‘‘The 
Great Wall of China ”’ preaches that the gods are 
very remote but not wholly unmindful, and our 
business is to comply with their will without seek- 
ing to know too much about it. The author’s 
power to paint a vivid scene is best shown in the 
shorter pieces, particularly ‘‘ The Hunter Grac- 
chus,” which is haunting; though at least one 
reader must confess that he has not the faintest 
idea what it means. Those who like to detect 
esoteric meanings denied to earthier mortals will 
revel in this book. O. M. GREEN. 
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“Those were the Days” 
Heydays. By C. P. Hawkes. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


OLONEL HAWKES calls his book ‘‘ a salad 

of memories and impressions,’’ and it is a 

good sub-title. The principal ingredients are men 

and cities, at home and abroad, soldiering, the Bar, 

jheatrical and social life in London—all with a very 
light dressing made without vinegar. 


After a light-hearted chapter on Trinity in the 
days of Montagu Butler, we find ourselves in 
Tangier a generation ago when it was indeed a 
comic opera town, and in Morocco before the days 
of Lyautey. Harris, the Times correspondent who 
died since Colonel Hawkes wrote, used to take a 
week ‘‘ riding light ’’ to get from Tangier to Fez, 
and then his horse would be promptly stolen by 
the Sultan’s bodyguard during his audience. After 
this a commission in the Militia gives rise to a 
chapter on Army organisation after South Africa 
and the Special Reserve during the War. The law 
and journalism were always in the background and 
Colonel Hawkes has many stories to tell, a majority 
of them new to at least one reader. 


Even in Cambridge days he had met some of the 
lights of London. At a dinner to the staff of 
Punch in 1894 he sat next to Mr. Bernard 
Partridge, who drew on his menu-card a sketch of 
Bernard Shaw, then about to join the Saturday 
Review as dramatic critic—an office in which he 
was succeeded by Max Beerbohm. ; 

In fact Colonel Hawkes has seen the lighter sid 
of London life from many angles. Some five and 
twenty admirable drawings of celebrities dead and 
alive give point to a sparkling book of memoirs 
which should not be missed, at all events by those 
not quite voung. 


Twice Round the London Clock. 
Graham. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


ONDON the Titan! Had Mr. Graham 
eternity in which to write of the manifold 
activities, the million and one comedies and 
tragedies, successes and failures which go to make 
up a London day, he would still be far from a com- 
plete record. As it is, he takes us for a gentle 
and entirely unexciting ramble from Mile End 
Road and the Docks to Hyde Park, paying a few 
perfunctory calls en route in Soho. 


Immutable, beautiful, sordid, the personification 
of beauty and heartlessness, the miracle that is 
London has always left me breathless. I can only 
feel, therefore, that Mr. Graham has done but 
scant justice either to himself or to his subject. 
True, this volume is for the most part compiled 
from stray articles in the daily press and is amus- 
ingly illustrated by Rick Elmes. But to those 


By Stephen 


whom London holds in thrall, who delight in re- 
tracing the steps of Charles Lamb in Soho, who 
never even cross Oxford Street but they hear the 
echo of Thomas de Quincey’s and his pitiful little 
consort’s despairing wail, ‘‘ Oh! Oxford Street ! 


_— stony-hearted stepmother,” it is but thin 
are, 


Davip GuTHRIE. 


A Bunch of Criminals 
The Real Thing. Austin Philips. Stanley Paul. 
Ts. 6d. 
The Count’s Chauffeur. 
Eldon Press. 7s. 6d. 


The Mystery of the Creek. J. Jefferson Farjeon. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


The Fate of Jane Mackenzie. Nancy Bar Mavity. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The Master oj Murder. 
Allan. 2s. 6d. 


ARD indeed is it for the writer of detective 
stories to find a new furrow to hoe, but Mr. 
Austin Philips has done the trick by laying the 
scene of his in the Investigation Branch of the 
G.P.O., of which he has plainly special know- 
ledge. It is all perhaps on the romantic side. 
Mr. Philips takes great pains to conceal the fact 
that he has stacked the cards in favour of Barbara 
Fielding, his heroine, whom, tyro to start with, 
we leave as the star of the Branch; but we find it 
less easy to forgive the coincidences involved in 
the unsuspected existence of a ‘‘ double ’’ of the 
Rugby international (as handsome, incidentally, 
as the Hermes of Praxiteles), who turns out to be 
the real criminal, or in the mutual destruction of 
two would-be criminals. It is a taking tale, but on 


the whole we could wish it had been written by a 
woman. 


Admirers of Mr. Le Queux have a feast in his 
latest work. Names of foreign towns must have 
a fascination for them hardly less irresistible than 
that of this dashing writer’s flawless vamps. As 
the Count’s chauffeur spends all his time coursing 
from Wick to Ventimiglia and Berlin to Belle Ile 
accompanied by beauties either robber or robbed, 
they get a ripping run for their money and prob- 
ably will not notice the incredibly infantile degree 
ot intelligence attributed by their favourite genius 
to the police. 


The surprising adventures of Mr. Henry Moyle, 
a somewhat heavy middle-aged bachelor, will en- 
dear Mr. Jefferson Farjeon to a host of old and 
new readers. We may regret Ben, the high spot 
of his last book, but Monty (‘* Excuse me,’’ said 
the elegant young man. ‘‘ My name is Monty. 
Is there any trouble here? ”), who at one moment 
describes himself as ‘‘ the world’s most cumber- 
some ass,'’ makes amends in plenty. Advice to 
those in search of thrills: go out and make 


acquaintance with Monty, Irene and others at 
once. 


William Le Queux. 


Tod Robbins. Philip 


Like an illustrious personage, ‘“‘ we are not 
amused ”’ by the mystery of Jane Mackenzie, feel- 
ing about fed up with the vernacular and lucubra- 
tions of American ‘‘ crime reporters,’’ aided in this 
case by the insight of Jake, a garage boy, who has 
taken a correspondence course in detection. But 
ali who do like such antics will find Miss Nancy 
Barr Mavity a breathless guide to gangster 
methods and the labyrinths of American family 
hates. ‘‘ The Master Murder,’’ another visitor 


from across the seas, is meant to be a horrifyi 
book. It is. 
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Surrender of Empire 


“* The Surrender of an Empire,’”’ by Nesta H. Webster (Boswell Printing and Publishing Co., 
Lid.), went into a second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 
Ys. 6d. It was and is, in our opinion, a book of first-rate and fundamental importance for all 
who would understand the politics of the world in which we live so anxiously to-day. We 
therefore hold it a privilege to reprint week by week extracts from this illuminating history. 


For four years the Press and politicians of the 
Allied countries had ceaselessly repeated that this 
was ‘‘ a war to end wars’’ by destroying ‘‘ Ger- 
man militarism.’’ This was not to say that the 
martial spirit in Germany was to be condemned, 
but rather that Prussian spirit of ruthless 
aggression of which a hundred and forty years 
earlier Maria Theresa recognised the danger when 
she wrote these prophetic words in 1778: 

To-day we endure the influence of that military and 
despotic monarchy (Prussia) which recognises no 
principle, but which, in all that it does and all that 
it undertakes, always pursues the same goal, its own 
interest and its exclusive advantage. If this Prussian 
principle is allowed to continue to gain ground, what 
hope is there for those who will succeed us one day ?? 
This was the ‘‘ militarism ’’ that had triumphed 

in 1866 and 1870, conquering not only France but 
subjugating all Germany to its influence, and that 
again in 1914 loosed the Great War upon the 
world. What aberration then led the Allies to 
break up the Austrian rather than the German 
Empire? Austria and Hungary had always been 
two of England’s best friends on the Continent, 
there had never been any Austrian plan of world 
domination and, if in 1914 Austria had allowed 
herself to be made the cat’s paw of Germany, 
it was surely unjust to obtain her dismemberment 
whilst her instigator and ancient enemy Germany, 
though diminished in area, was allowed to remain 
united. But for this misguided policy there would 
have been no talk of the ‘‘ Anschluss ”’ which to- 
day threatens Europe with Austria as a province of 
the German Reich. 

To break up Germany into her component parts 
would, moreover, not only have averted this 
danger but have contributed to the ultimate wel- 
fare of the German people themselves by freeing 
them from the hegemony of Prussia. Here was 
the chance to restore the ‘‘ good, peaceful old 
Germany ”’ of which Victorians spoke regretfully 
during the War, by which they meant Germany 
as she had been before the Prussianising process 
had been completed in 1870. That such a policy 
might have found some support amongst the 
Germans themselves seems probable in view of 
the deep discontent that. arose at the end of the 
War which led to the flight of the Kaiser, and 
of the Separatist movement that spontaneously 
asserted itself in the Rhineland and continued up 
till 1924. 

On the part of the great mass of the people this 
discontent was, however, not so much a revulsion 
against the War, on which they had entered with 

1N. Deschamps, Les Sociétés Secrétes et la 


Société (1882), vol. ii. p. 898, quoting the Hessische 
Volksblatter. 


enthusiasm, as a display of resentment against 
their leaders for their failure to bring it to a 
successful conclusion. With war itself they were 
not entirely disillusioned; they had not experi- 
enced prolonged invasion ; except in East Prussia, 
not a shot had been fired on German soil. Ina 
word, they had known privations but not 
indignities during the War, such as France and 
Belgium had endured. The disinclination of the 
Allies to sacrifice further lives by following up the 
retreating German armies and celebrating the 
victory in Berlin had spared the German nation 
a humiliation that might have gone far to quench 
its ardour for further military adventures. 

It was still possible, however, to bring the lesson 
of the War home to Germany by showing a firm- 
ness and resolution that she would have under- 
stood and respected. We know well that she her- 
self would have displayed no weakness had she 
been the victor. According to a curious letter from 
the wife of a German merchant in Bremen, 
published in Mr. Page’s book on the War, the 
German plan was to invade England and carry 
out a campaign of extermination. The manu- 
facturing towns of the North were to be ‘‘ wiped 
out ’’ and the inhabitants destroyed.’ 

A more responsible expression of German 
opinion was contained in Germany’s Peace Terms 
as laid down by Count von Roon (a member of 
the Prussian Upper House), in May 1918, as 
follows : 

1. No armistice on sea or land until the 
British troops are cleared out of France 
and Belgium, and the Germans are in 
Paris. 

2. Annexation of Belgium, and of the coast of 
Calais. 

3. Annexation of the Briey-Longwy region, 
N.E. France. 

4. France to surrender Belfort, Toul and 
Verdun, and the territory to the East of 
those places. 

5. Return of the German Colonies. 

6. England to surrender her coaling stations, 
and to return Gibraltar to Spain. 

7. The whole British Navy to surrender. 

8. England to return Egypt, with the Suez 
Canal, to Turkey. 

9. Evacuation of Greece, and restoration of 
King Constantine. 

10. Division of Serbia and Montenegro 
between Austria and Bulgaria. 

11. Payment of an indemnity of £9,000,000,000 
by America, England and France. 


1 Ban Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (1922), vol. i, 
p. 347. 
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12. Occupation of French and _ Belgian 
territory to continue until this agreement 
is carried out, the Allies paying cost of 
occupation.” 

Without attributing too much importance to the 
utterances of individuals, we may safely conclude 
that if Germany had won these are not unlike the 
conditions she would have made, at any rate the 
terms she would have imposed would have been 
immeasurably more severe than those laid down 
by the Allies, and she would have enforced them 
with ruthless severity. No sentimental considera- 
tions would have weighed with her for a moment. 

Our policy then was clearly to treat Germany, 
without the harshness, but with the determination 
she would have shown to a vanquished enemy, 
to dictate terms, not in a spirit of revenge, but 
with the object of deterring her from again dis- 
turbing the peace of Europe. 


Yet this was precisely what the Pacifists of Great 
Britain were determined to prevent. The ink was 
hardly dry on the terms of the Armistice before the 
cry of ‘‘ Don’t humiliate Germany! ’’ was heard 
on all sides. Specious arguments were advanced 
to show that to make Germany suffer for the 
tragedy she had brought upon the world would 
rouse in her a spirit of revenge which, at all costs, 
must be avoided. Such a conclusion was, of course, 
contrary to all the teachings of history. It is not 
defeat, but successful warfare that acts as an in- 
centive to the military spirit. It was the victory 
of K6niggritz that had encouraged Prussia to 
make war on France, the victory of Sedan that had 
fired her to set forth on further schemes of con- 
quest. From 1870 onwards, it was not vanquished 
France but triumphant Germany that thirsted to 
renew the conflict. The defeat of Germany in 
1918 was the supreme opportunity for dispelling 
the pan-German dream. For this, the more 
enlightened statesmen in the countries of the Allies 
had sounded the call to arms in 1914; for this, 
countless noble lives had been sacrificed ; for this, 
blood and treasure had been poured out during 
four long years of agony. But now that the fruits 
of victory were within their grasp, a kind of fear 
seemed to come over the Allies, a kind of stupe- 
faction at the magnitude of the thing that they 
had done. The mighty German colossus was 
tottering, but whilst the nations watched breath- 
less for the crash, President Wilson, armed with 
his Fourteen Points and the League of Nations 
in his train, advanced to break its fall. 


Far be it from me to decry the whole con- 
ception of a ‘‘ League of Nations ”’ as a means for 
settling international disputes by arbitration rather 
than by a recourse to arms. The idea was by no 
means a new one. Sully attributed a scheme of 
the same kind to Henri IV, and later, in 1713, the 
Abbé de Saint Pierre published his Projet de Paix 
Perpétuelle in which he proposed the formation of 
a supreme tribunal of the nations. 


* Daily Chronicle, July 1, 1918. 


The desire to put an end to wars has fired noble 
and humane minds throughout the ages. What 
indeed could be more desirable? That at the pre- 
sent stage of civilisation the highest faculties of the 
human mind should be turned to the science of 
destruction; that quarrels between nations should 
be settled by physical force, and that peace-loving 
human beings who never wished another any harm 
should be killed or hideously wounded on account 
of some disagreement over frontiers, must seem at 
first sight a grotesque anachronism to any thinking 
mind. Duelling has long since gone out of 
fashion, why not war? 


But to reason thus and stop short at this point 
is to make no allowances for the diversity or 
vagaries of human nature. The man who is 
peace-loving imagines that every man at heart 
must be the same. He forgets that in spite of 
increasing civilisation there are still men and races 
of men to whom warfare is as the breath of life. 
I have talked with Germans since the War who 
have made no secret of this attitude of mind: ‘‘ Of 
course we Germans love war; war is the finest 
thing in the world, we shall always love it ’’— 
this was the tenor of their discourse. Other races 
again, whilst normally peace-loving, may be 
suddenly roused to a war fever by force of cir- 
cumstances which could not have been foreseen. 
A page from the history of revolutionary France 
may serve to show how the most enthusiastic 
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advocates of ‘‘ perpetual peace 34 can be trans- 
formed into the most ardent jingoists. 


* 


Throughout the nineteenth century continuous 
attempts were made to put an end to wars by 
leagues, conventions and so on; space indeed for- 
bids their enumeration. 


The most extravagant hopes were entertained at 
the time as to the results of these agreements, but 
the Great War falsified them all. Regardless of 
previous undertakings Germany violated the 
neutrality of Belgium, guaranteed in 1839, and 
launched the first gas attack on April 22, 1915. 


That in view of all these earlier experiments the 
League of Nations should have been proclaimed 
to the world as a new and brilliant idea can only be 
explained by the necessity of enlisting public 
support. In order to popularise any movement 
at the present day it is essential to present it as a 
novelty. That it should have been announced as 
a certain preventive to all future wars was part of 
the same game of advertisement. At best it could 
only be a great hope, not a rock to build on. 


According to the official historians of the move- 
ment, the League of Nations was a sporadic 
growth arising—so the chart published by the 
League of Nations Union demonstrates—out of 
‘** Powerful Undefined Public Opinion of World 
in favour of a League of Nations.’’ This 
shadowy progenitor gave birth to various British 
and American Leagues and schemes with which, 
from early in the War onwards, a number of 
prominent statesmen associated themselves: Sir 
Edward Grey and Lord Robert Cecil in England, 
Monsieur Léon Bourgeois in France, General 
Smuts in South Africa, ex-President Taft, and 
last but not least, President Woodrow Wilson, 
under the influence of Colonel E. M. House, Mr. 
Bernard Baruch, etc., in the United States. 

In 1916 a Foreign Office committee was formed 
by Lord Robert Cecil under the chairmanship of 
Lord Phillimore to work out a plan which, by 
March 1918, was so far advanced that, although 
it had never been discussed in either House, a 
resolution in its favour was put forward by Lord 
Parmoor in the House of Lords on the 18th of 
that month. In view of the great German push 
which was just beginning on the Western Front, 
Lord Sydenham characterised the resolution as 
premature, and the House prudently contented 
themselves with commending it to the attention of 
His Majesty’s Government. 


Seven months later, on October 13, 1918, whilst 
the victorious armies of the Allies were rolling 
back the German legions towards the frontier, the 
League of Nations Union was formed with Lord 
Robert Cecil as Chairman and Professor Gilbert 
Murray (associated with strongly Pacifist move- 
ments such as the Union of Democratic Control, 
the No More War Movement and the National 
Council for the Prevention of War) as Vice- 
Chairman, The Executive was mainly composed 


of Liberals and Labourites whose policy through- 
out the War had been defeatist. Thus, even 
before the League itself came officially into 
existence, a rallying centre was provided for those 
whose principal concern at the moment of victory 
was to make use of the League in order to “‘ let 
down Germany gently.” 


But by this time the movement had largely 
passed under the control of President Wilson. 
Already in January 1918 he had drawn up his 
German Peace Note containing his famous 
Fourteen Points.” 

The second of these demanded the absolute 
‘* Freedom of the Seas,’’ and the fourteenth the 
creation of the League of Nations. The former 
had found an advocate during the early days of 
the War in Sir Edward (now Lord) Grey and, as 
the Morning Post rightly pointed out at that time, 
the very phrase itself, ‘‘ the Freedom of the Seas,”’ 
was ‘‘ coined in Germany for the sole purpose of 
passing that base currency in America. It means 
that Great Britain shall abandon the right to 
capture enemy property at sea—that and nothing 
else.’’ So that the power of Britain, already 
hampered until 1916 by the restrictions embodied 
in the Declaration of London, was to be further 
curtailed on her own initiative at the most critical 
moment of her existence. 

This blow at the heart of Britain was dealt by 
President Wilson whose Fourteen Points were 
read aloud to a meeting of Allied Statesmen at the 
Quai d’Orsay on October 29, 1918. To the pro- 
tests of Mr. Lloyd George, President Wilson 
replied in an ultimatum delivered by Colonel 
House: ‘I feel it my duty to authorise you to 
say that I cannot consent to take part in negotia- 
tions of a peace which does not include the 
Freedom of the Seas, because we are pledged to 
fight not only Prussian militarism but militarism 
everywhere.”’ 

So at the very moment of victory the Allies, who 
had borne the heat of the combat, were to submit 
to dictation by the representative of a Power that 
only at the eleventh hour had entered the lists; 
the soldiers of England, France and Belgium, who 
for four years had endured the horrors of the 
trenches and whose companions had perished by 
thousands in the fight, were to be told that it was 
they, not only the Prussian hordes, who presented 
a menace to civilisation, that it was the warrior 
spirit, not the spirit of aggression, that must be 
destroyed ! 

Posterity will ask with amazement how it was 
that this man, whose schemes failed to overcome 
the good sense of his own countrymen, should 
have been allowed to arrogate to himself the rdle 
ot arbiter between the Allied and Central Powers, 
and finally to dictate the terms of peace. For 
although the clause relating to the Freedom of the 
Seas was not passed by the representatives of the 
Allies but only left open to discussion, it was the 
Fourteen Points of President Wilson which, with 
this one reservation, formed the basis of the 
Armistice terms, 
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ORRESPONDENCE 
The Misgovernment of England 


SIR,—As a reader of your paper may I say how much 
I appreciate Lady Houston’s articles? 

It is her spirit that has made England and her Empire 
what it is. I should like to see more of it in our poli- 
ticians! What are the six hundred Members of Parlia- 
ment about that they cannot find tongue even to inquire 
what the Cabinet is doing? Since Pitt’s time we seem 
to have had only two politicians of grit and honest pur- 
pose: namely, Joseph Chamberlain and Lord Carson. 
It is a thousand pities for our country that the latter is 
not at the present moment our Prime Minister. 

And Lady Houston seems to be imbued with the same 
straight vision and real patriotism. 

Barcelona, Spain. E. B. FLOWER. 


Co-operatives and Consumers 

SIR,—I read with interest ‘‘ Co-operator’s ” article on 
the Co-operative Societies, which appeared in your issue 
of the 6th May. 

At the moment I am not concerned to debate the pros 
and cons of the dispute, rather I desire to stress what 
appears to be the outstanding object lesson provided, 
namely, that of the immense value to the individual Co- 
operator, of the machinery at his disposal, for the pro- 
tection, right or wrong, of his particular interests. 

Just think of it: a protest which took the form of 
2,000 meetings, 12,000,000 leaflets, 40,000 posters, and a 
national conference which culminated in the presenting 
of petitions, with nearly three million signatures, taken 
en masse to the House of Commons, by close on 600 dis- 
tinct deputations? The spectacle of the presentation 
of these petitions, of which I was a witness, has left an 
indelible impression. The outer Lobbies packed with 
deputations, arguing the point, often none too sweetly, 
with Members of Parliament, the approach to the House 
blocked with enthusiasts straight from a demonstration 
at Caxton Hall, heatedly demanding instant admission, 
suggested something akin to mass intimidation. 

As I suggest, an eloquent and impressive object lesson 
of the value of getting together. 

That the Co-operators can take care of themselves is 
self-evident. They are a powerful, rich, and well-organ- 
ised community, combining the functions of production, 
distribution and consumption. 

On the other hand, though they may claim, inter alia, 
to represent the interests of a section of our consumers, 
it is essential to emphasise the fact that there is a far 
larger body of consumers, outside their ranks, who 
to-day, for lack of organisation are in the wilderness of 
isolation, and all its consequent impotency. 

And to all sych I would say: Follow the example of 
the Co-operators, form your own defensive organisation— 
there are heaps of abuses from which you needlessly 
suffer—get together. 

The recently-formed National Association of Con- 
sumers provides the opportunity. 

The National Association of E. J. W. Dissrowe, 
Consumers, Secretary. 
57, Theobalds Road, W.C.1. 


The Trade Agreements 

SIR,—The attitude of some Protectionists towards the 
Government’s Trade Agreements is enough to make the 
angels weep, and to drive mere humans back into Free 
Trade. 

The only way in which it is possible to maintain a 
consistent Protectionist policy is to recognise that the 
question in each case when it arises is to be dealt with 
according to circumstances, as far as possible in a 
judicial way : but this will be rendered impossible if at 
every turn the cry is being raised ‘‘ It is me you intended 
to favour, not that other fellow.” 

There is of course room for difference of opinion as to 
the wisdom of particular agreements, just as there may 
be as to the soundness of the judicial decision of a 
court. But one is apt to be reminded of the unsuccessful 
litigant who declared his conviction that the judges who 
had non-suited him were ‘‘ the worse of liquor! ” 

W. S. Dickens. 


Scraps of Paper 

SIR,—You are doing a great service in pointing out 
the dangers of accepting Hitler’s speech at its face value. 
After all, if he is really intent on peace, why did he 
not repudiate the bellicose speech of von Papen and the 
threatening article of von Neurath? Now that he has 
imprisoned all the Communist deputies in the Reichstag 
he has an independent Nazi majority and can rule with- 
out the support of his Nationalist allies. 

“ No German government would break a treaty unless 
it could improve it by a better one” declares Hitler. 
Exactly. A better one for Germany, as Bethmann- 
Hollweg intended in 1914 when he tore up the “‘ Scrap of 
Paper.” RonaLD S. RUSSELL 

Constitutional Club. 


Mr. Baldwin’s Sham Victory 


SIR,—In common with all the papers I have read on 
the subject you state in your issue of 20th May that Mr. 
Baldwin “‘ got his vote of confidence from the women of 
his party at the Albert Hall.” I was on the platform 
and could see the voting—about one third voted and 
applauded vociferously— the rest did nothing. They 
could not vote against, because the vote was so arranged 
that thanks to Mr. Baldwin for coming were coupled with 
agreement in his policy and that of the National Govern- 
ment. Now it is almost an unthinkably rude thing either 
to vote against a vote of thanks to a speaker or at the 
end of a long meeting to ask that a vote which did not 
seem to matter much (though, I admit, I saw the danger 
at the time), should be divided into two or three parts. 
Thus a mere courtesy has been broadcast to the world as 
a win for Mr. Baldwin’s policy on India. I sign my 
name, but in view of the unnecessary discomfort of 
offending the powers that be, I should prefer you not to 


use it. A Woman CONSERVATIVR. 
Grosvenor Place. 
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ie Stock Exchange is hoping for as much 
activity during the present three weeks 
account as was experienced during the Easter 
period, but markets continue under the dominance 
of international events, as they inevitably must 
do pending the London Economic Conference next 
month, and international events from day to day 
and the course of prices in Wall Street largely 
determine the tone of markets in London. The 
gilt-edged market received something of a shock 
from the Treasury’s allotment, along with last 
week’s Treasury Bills, of £4,250,000 of 24 per 
cent. conversion loan at the low rate of 933. A 
week previously temporary weakness in Govern- 
ment stocks was caused by the absence of any 
allotment of the 24 per cent. conversion loan 
offered, though tenders were understood to have 
been at well over 94 per cent. Hence the allotment 
made at 933 was taken in some quarters as the 
Treasury’s surrender to the lower level for Govern- 
ment stocks. It had been assumed when the 2} 
per cent. loan made its appearance that, in 
addition to the consolidation of a portion of the 
Floating Debt, its purpose would be to act as a 
lever for maintaining the Conversion 3 per cent. 
loan at around par. The unequal struggle has 
apparently now been abandoned and it is felt by 
a considerable section of the gilt-edged market that 
it would be better if the weekly offerings of the 
2% per cent. loan, with their attendant risks of 
weakness to the whole market for British Funds 
were withdrawn despite the tendency for the 
volume of Treasury Bills to increase still further. 


The New Issue Ban 

The Treasury has further defined the terms of 
the embargo on new capital issues so far as the ban 
applies to transactions which involve the export 
ot capital. The deal in Boots shares by which it 
was originally intended to re-purchase control 
from the United Drug Company of America in 
Boats Pure Drug Company and to offer these 
shares to the British public was banned by the 
Treasury as against the public interest. Later the 
shares were purchased from the American com- 
pany for £6,750,000 and placed privately among 
a group of large insurance companies and other 
institutions in this country. Apparently this was 
also against the wishes of the Treasury, and Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s latest statement expresses 
the hope that the Treasury will be consulted in 
the event of any doubt arising as to whether future 
intended transactions come within the terms of 
the embargo. The continuance of the embargo 
is certainly not to the liking of many in the City, 
but the Foreign Exchanges are as yet by no means 
stable enough to permit of the resumption of 


normal activities. Considerable impatience is 
being shown in Australia at the delay in launching 
the Commonwealth’s further debt conversion 
schemes and the British Treasury is receiving the 
whole of the blame for this embarrassment to the 
Lyons Government. But there is little realisa- 
tion in Australia of the unsettled state of 
the gilt-edged market during recent weeks, and the 
opposition has failed to observe the serious effects 
that would be inflicted upon the Commonwealth’s 
credit if the next Australian conversion scheme did 
not prove an immediate success. 
Cables and Wireless 

For those who were accustomed to the pros- 
perity shown in former times by many of the 
associated companies in Cables and Wireless, Ltd., 
the latest report of the merger company will again 
be disappointing. Imperial and International 
Communications, the operating company, made a 
profit of only £80,359 from gross revenue of 
£4,946,804 and, including dividends received from 
the various subsidiaries, Cables and Wireless, 
Ltd., made a profit of £649,220 which, though 
slightly higher than in the previous year, is little 
more than sufficient to pay a half-year’s dividend 
on the 54 per cent. preference stock of the combine 
to the end of 1931, leaving that cumulative dividend 
one year in arrears. The one redeeming feature 
of the accounts is the fact that the British Govern- 
ment and other securities held within the group, 
which showed a market depreciation on book value 
of over £2,300,000 at the close of 1931, are shown 
in the latest report to be within £806,000, on market 
valuation, of the higher balance sheet figure of 
£15,105,000 and the depreciation is more than off- 
set by the profit of £1,164,513 shown on the sale 
of investments. Improved trade should certainly 
increase the margin of profit available for the 5} 
per cent. preference stock, but on the results of the 
past two years this has become, in effect, a 23 per 
cent. stock and appears to be sufficiently highly- 
priced at its present quotation of around 85. 
International Nickel Earnings 

Earnings of the International Nickel Company 
of Canada for the first quarter of the current year 
were $1,106,376 but after making provision for 
expenses, interest charges and depletion and other 
reserves, there is a loss for the quarter of $80,158 
compared with a profit for the previous quarter of 
$157,008. For the first quarter of 1932 the profit 
was $536,072. The preferred dividends require 
$483,475 and so the earned surplus is reduced from 
$14,688,559 at the close of 1932 to $14,261,927, 
the sum of $137,000 being brought in from .pre- 
vious years’ tax provisions. Current assets are 
shown at $28,383,471 against current liabilities of 
rather less than $3,000,000. International Nickel 
should be one of the first companies to benefit from 
any rise in metals and increasing business activity. 
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By Mark ForREST 
The 


Constant Woman. Directed by Victor 
Scertzinger. New Gallery. 


Nagana, Directed by Ernest L. Frank. Marble 
Arch Pavilion. 


A Bedtime Story. Directed by Norman Taurog. 
Carlton. 


= HE Constant Woman,”’ the new picture at 

the New Gallery, is based upon a play by 
Mr. Eugene O‘Neill entitled ‘‘ Recklessness.’’ 
don’t know the play, but the fundamental idea 
underlying the action can hardly be called a new 
one for it is deals with the resentment of the boy 
at the remarriage of the father, which he thinks to 
be a slur upon the mother. 


Variations have been introduced on this central 
theme showing that the father is not the boy’s 
father at all and that the mother is no better than 
she should be, either in early life or in untimely 
death. These unpleasant truths are kept from the 
boy and the sympathy of the audience enlisted for 
the father, and especially on behalf of the other 
woman. The latter sticks to the father through the 
customary drinking spell which now invariably 
succeeds matrimonial revelations on the screen, and 
eventually brings him back to success when she 
also manages to save the boy’s life. There is not 
much here to arouse enthusiasm, but the back- 
ground of a ‘“‘ fit-up ’? company in the States, and 
later scenes which include a fire at a circus give it 
pictorial value, and the film is not nearly so dull as 
every moment it threatens to be. The acting per- 
formances are given by Leila Hyams as the 
constant woman and Tommy Coulon as the boy. 


** Nagana ”’ is, I understand, to follow ‘‘Karma’”’ 
at the Marble Arch Pavilion and is all about our 
old friend the tse-tse fly. Africa and sleeping 
sickness are becoming synonymous on the screen, 
and once again we have the young, enthusiastic 
doctor, this time with a Japanese assistant, trekking 
into the bush to rescue a native village. Unfortun- 
ately a white woman, played by Tala Birrell, will 
insist upon interfering with the doctor at every turn 
and in her abandonment even follows him to 
Nagoru, the native village. This curious lust of 
hers brings about the most sensational happenings 
whereby the tribe lose not only their king, but also 
the heir apparent, who are kindly, if misguided 
savages ; they are well out of this world, however, 
for the Countess Sandra lives on and life for the 
doctor promises to be a shattering business. There 
are some good animal pictures, but the rest is 
nonsense. 

The new Maurice Chevalier film is at the Carlton. 
‘* A Bedtime Story ” could certainly be guaranteed 
to send one to sleep if it wasn’t for the appearance 
of a very remarkable baby. ‘‘ Monsieur Baby,” 
whom Maurice Chevalier and his valet, played 
by Everett Horton, nurse, brings the film to life 
time and time again; but it is all a little tedious. 
Helen Twelvetrees makes her reappearance on the 


screen as the baby’s nurse. Yes! She marries 
Chevalier ! 


The advantages of 
Fixed Trust Investment 
which are obtained 

by purchasers of 


NATIONAL 
FIXED TRUST 


CERTIFICATES 


Security & Stability of Capital 
by the distribution of as small an invest- 
ment as £25 over twenty-seven of 


the best-known British public utility and 
industrial Companies. 


Dividends, Bonuses, Rights, &c. 
collected direct from the Companies by 
the Bank Trustees and the income dis- 


tributed half-yearly on fixed dates 
without any additional charge. 


Fixed Securities held by Bank 


Trustees for Investors over a period 
of twenty years. 


LIST OF COMPANIES: 
Beak of England. 

dential Assurance Co. Ltd., 
Yorkshire Electric Power Co. 

° as 
~ 

Gas Light ‘and Coke 


Son_Ltd. 
Staveley Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. 
Shell Transport & Trading Co. 
London and Thames Haven Oil Chews Ltd. 
International Tea Company’s Stores Ltd. 


United Dairies Ltd 
Home & Colonial Shores Ltd. 


Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 


Reckitt & Sons Ltd. 
Courtaulds Ltd. 
Lon 


TRUSTEE for the Certificate Holders: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 

Poultry, London, E.C 2 


A Brochure with full particulars can be obtained 

through any branch of the MIDLAND BANK, 

from your STOCKBROKER, or from the 

NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT TRUST 
LTD., 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 

Te'ephone: 

Whitehall 4884 


Telegrams: 
Natfit, Picey, London 


| 
F. W. Woolworth & Co. Ltd. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (Gt. Britain & Ireland) 
| 
Properties Ltd. 
& Co. (1919) Ltd 
Wall Paper Manufacturere Ltd 
XUM 
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Next Weeks Broadcasting 


HE nightingale has fulfilled its contract with 
the B.B.C. and will not be re-engaged for the 
coming week. His departure from the pro- 
grammes will not be universally regretted. So 
much has been said about the hardships endured 
by the Outside Broadcast engineers in arranging 
the broadcasts that, for some of us, the first notes 
of the bird have been enough to conjure up a 
picture of these brave fellows crawling through 
gorse bushes with faint twittering noises and 
doing their best to entice the “ light-winged 
Dryad of the trees ’’ from its coy nest with crumbs 
and bits of old amplifier. 

This fading, too, from nightingale to Dance 
Music and back again is so confusing. One is 
never quite sure whether it really is the vocal 
chorus of ‘‘ Look what you’ve done’’ from the 
Hotel Gorgeous or merely an O.B. engineer un- 
burdening his soul to the midnight sky. Besides, 
it is so difficult to dance to. 

Bird-fanciers, however, will be let down lightly 
next week, since Mr. Felix Aylmer has selected for 
his reading on Friday June 2nd_ Richard 
Barnefield’s ‘‘ Philomel.’’ This will have the 
added result of releasing the gorse-ridden engineers 
for their duties in connection with the Derby 
(May 31st 2.35 p.m.) and Trooping the Colour 
(June 3rd 10.45 a.m.). ALAN HOWLAND. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 36 
WHY DO PURBLIND MOLES LIVE UNDER THE SOIL, 
WHICH THEY NEEDS MUST BORE THROUGH WITH HEAVY 
TOIL? 
FOR A VERY GOOD REASON, OUR PILLARS DECLARE : 
THEY FOLLOW THEIR PREY, WHICH IS PLENTIFUL THERE! 
. The waters from the waters I dispart. 
. Disjointed bones manipulates with art. 
. In India, Mammon’s object of pursuit. 
. Trait of such Great Ones as are mostly mute. 
. This, sir, the maid is, who is fancy-free. 
Clip at each end an early-heard-of she. 
. His father’s hard-earned wealth he’ll soon run 
. A bolt from it the Austrian tyrant slew. (through. 
. Your tutelary saint dock aft and fore. 
10. Small reverence feels for that which we adore. 
11. Kind man plants mulberry-trees that I may feed! 
12. From active service honourably freed. 


SoLuTION OF Acrostic No. 35 


T humb-scre W 
U nspeakabl E 
R eprieva L 
K enne L 
s E F 
g Y v E s 
r a D 
8) atmea 
U A! 
L ong-fir .M3 
T a Bard 


S mall-hour § 

1 Urticaria, nettle-rash. See King Lear, Act. i. sc. 1, 
near end: Goneril.—The best and soundest of his time 
hath been but rash. ? The rame given to a gang of 
swindlers who obtain goods by giving references to each 
other, and decamp without payment. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 34 was Mr. Richard Wilson. 


Public Schools 


Hotels 


YPEWRITING, 10d. 1,000 words, 


carbon copy 2d. 


or small 


executed pro and care- 


fully. _ Miss 16, - Road, 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE XTON. Spa, Hotel. Telephone: 211. Watford, Herts 
933, ei 
from #20 OTSWOLDS.—The Old Bakehouse, 


to £45 a year. Full particulars on applica- 
tion to the Headmaster. 


Stanway, near Wincucomse, Glos. 


8S. TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words, 


carbons 2d. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. 
phone: Droitwich 38. 


Expert work. Miss H » 
‘ele- 


A N examination will be held en June 18th 
A sand 14th for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships : —— value £80 per annum; one 
value £60 ve num; two value £40 per 
annum. All details from the Headmaster. 


phone: 


ROITWICH SPA. 
Droitwich 50. 


ONG POEMS, SONGS, etc., 
Raven Hotel. Tele- Derek tea, wan' 


ted. 
Send MSS. Peter De SR/108, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W:C.2: 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


REPARES for external London Degrees. 
Residential, three men’s and three 
women's hostels. Playing fields, own estate 
140 acres. Holi ~ course for Foreigners 
(residential) Au Ist to 25th, English- 
8 ming mem “4 tted.” pply 
strar. 


POLTIMORE COLLEGE, NEAR EXETER 


Fo daughters of professional people, es- 
tablished to meet the present urgent mead 
at moderate fees. Adequate 
staff of University women to ensure indi- 
vidual coaching where necessary. Prepar- 
ation for Bchool university en- 
trance, R.A.M. and R.C.M., commercial and 
domestic science courses. Grounds of 300 
Separate school in- 
train nurse. 


cows. 

Fees £115 per annum, inclusive of all 
a rele 

or prospectue, views. and references 
apply atesclery to the Headmistress 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Tele 
phone 47. 


ack. ROCKSIDE. favourite 
l-the-year Hydro. 


Free 
Ph. Matlock 312. Tel. Hockside. Matlock. 


XFORD. A small and unexpectedly good 

hotel where every visitor feels welcome. 

terms. The Castle Hotel. 


Swan Hotel. ’Phone: 6. 


Crown Hotel. ’Phone: 63. . 


LD Guest House. 
Electric t. nstant. hot water. 
12s. per week. antry Green 
Cottage, Steyning, Sussex. 


ju very com- 

fort. Maxwell, 27 Gardens, 
tbourne 


Square, 


A DVANCES. on REVERSIONS, 
Settlements and 
security : .. Coleman, 
(Mayfair 1 
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rsona’ 
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eggs from College farm. Herd of tuber: 


